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1 jigger Seagram's V.O. 
Juice of 1/2 lemon... 1/2 teaspoon Et the FRacks . Fini: 
powdered sugar. Shake thoroughly | Gii-thetiecks Gt 
with cracked ice. Strain and pour. ah ails alii occa (Jigger) 
add several pieces of ice and Fill a jigger with 


Add maraschino cherry. 7 
eae one or more jiggers of Seagram's V.O. 
ee ee Seagram's V.O. to taste. 
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in a highball glass add ice and soda 


or sparing water Morkatt COMPANIONS 


1 jigger Seagram's V.O. pet 2. zs 4 Your favorite drink is a finer, more satisfying drink when 

1/2 jigger Italian vermouth Bs ‘ ot : . : F ‘ 

a hitters... Stir well j it’s made with Seagram's V.O. In this superb Canadian Whisky, 
with cracked ice and strain ; a ps . 

inte dackealt gles. Bacorets 2s —“ Seagram Distillers have succeeded brilliantly in combining 
cl mms true lightness with a flavor you will like the first time you 


taste it. That is why V.O. brings out the best in 


taste better. /t’s why more people throughout 
the world order Seagram's V.O. than any other 
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Ou Fashioned 


/n an Old Fashioned glass place: 1/2 lump of sugar 
or 1/2 teaspoon of sugar...1 dash of bitters 
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every companion ingredient, makes any mixed drink 
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Garnish with slice of orange and a maraschino cherry. 
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BOON TO AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 
A mass of construction jigs and access platforms 
surrounds the modern aircraft while it is being built, 
and its outer skin is all too prone to receive knocks 
and scratches. This sort of damage can be expensive 
and, in order to prevent it, I.C.I. has developed a 
special kind of ‘strip lacquer’. Sprayed on to the 
metal components immediately after they are made, 
it coats them with a film which, though only five- 
thousandths of an inch thick, gives valuable protec- 
tion. And it strips off very easily once the building of 
the aircraft is complete. 
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INDUSTRY 


I.C.I. research and development workers have their discoveries that win wide 
acclaim. No less important in the long run, however, are the many improve- 
ments in product and process that constantly stream from I.C.I. laboratories 
to help the farmer, the doctor, the engineer—to speed progress in every sphere 
of human activity. Here are three examples: 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY AIDS FARMERS 

Farmers want granular fertilizers that remain free- 
flowing after long storage. I.C.I.’s job is to see they 
get them. Its scientists have recently solved the prob- 
lem of ascertaining the condition of fertilizer at the 
bottom of a silo containing thousands of tons. 
Instruments connected to indicating devices by wires 
could not be used, because filling and emptying 
operations within the silo would have broken the 
cables. They therefore used techniques similar to 
those employed for studying the stratosphere. A 
capsule-shaped device was designed, equipped with 
radio transmitter and receiver, and buried under the 
fertilizer during the filling of the silo. It gives, on 
demand, an exact description of the condition of the 
stored fertilizer. 


I.C.I.’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





IMPROVED HOSPITAL HYGIENE 

Cross infection—transfer of dangerous bacteria from 
one patient to another—is a serious problem in 
modern hospitals. Washing and the use of modern 
antiseptics provide a partial answer, but the human 
nose is an ever-present distributor of harmful bac- 
teria. The question was, how to deal with it. I.C.I. 
has provided one answer with a potent bactericide in 
the form of a cream. Applied inside the nostrils of 
patients and nursing staff it prevents the spread of 
infection. 
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LET TERS To THE EDITORS 
SOLVED: THE MYSTERY 
OF THAT ALPINE ROAD 


THE GOTTHARD PASS 
Sirs: 

We are sorry to read about all the 
trouble brought by your picture of our 
Gotthard Pass (“‘The Land,” Lire In- 
ternational, July 15). 

To help you locate the real subject 
of Mr. Rotkin’s photography, the 
Feuille d’Avis de Lausanne, the daily 
with the widest circulation in French- 
speaking Switzerland, challenged its 
readers to find it. They spent hours 
(even days, we suspect) driving in the 
remotest valleys of the canton Ticino, 
studying maps and lookingat postcards. 
But all the answers we got from our 
readers were wrong; everybody was in- 
dignant about your error and quite pos- 
itive about their own findings. 

Meanwhile we sent a reporter roving 
in the Alps. He was lucky enough to 
discover the road which Mr. Rotkin 
photographed, in reality what we calla 
“‘mule road” zigzagging over Bodio, 
well below the altitude of 3,000 feet. 

BeRTIL GALLAND 
Feuille d’ Avis de Lausanne 
Lausanne, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

The picture shows the road from Bo- 
dio to Bidesco and Bitanengo on the 
northeast side of the Leventina. 

W. RUTSCHMANN 
Ziirich, Switzerland 
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and exported fo al/ parts of »e world 








> Lire International’s thanks to the 
scores of other readers who correct- 
ly identified Photographer Charles 
Rotkin’s erroneously captioned pic- 
ture.—ED. 


BEHAN AND EDINBURGH 
Sirs: 

Mr. Dominic Behan’s name is un- 
known to me; as mine, almost certain- 
ly, is unknown to him. This, despite 
pictures of himself at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival in Lire International’s Septem- 
ber 23rd issue displaying placards: Be- 
han says Ban the Kilt and Behan says 
Ban the British. 

From his appearance, it would be 
reasonable to assume that he has also 
imposed a ban on neckties, razor blades, 
haircuts, combs, and even on soap and 
water. 

Surely this underlines how tolerant 
are the Scots. At least, the Lowland 
Scots. I don’t advise Mr. Behan to essay 
his sterile ill manners in the Highlands. 

I suggest that there is more ‘‘social 
living” in Edinburgh than in any part 
of Britain. 

As for John Knox, I can assure Mr. 
Behan I have never heard anyone told 
to remember Knox’s “‘strictures.”” To 
the Scots, even of my generation, he is 
regarded as a bigoted reformer, notori- 
ous for his stormy scenes with Mary 
Queen of Scots, a red-haired charmer 
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The range of Schweppes world-famous drinks are also bottled in 
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who, in my personal view, rates moral- 
ly as a French-speaking forerunner of 
Christine Keeler. 

Mr. Behan sneers at our Military 
Tattoo, the function of which, he says, 
is to show whatarmies are for—‘‘canter- 
ing up and down in ranks, about-turn- 
ing and stopping still, dancing and 
playing the bagpipes. I can only hope 
that whenever they’re called on to 
meet an enemy, the foe will also know 
the rules of the game of war and not 
go around shooting off guns at the 
dancers and dropping bombs on the 
bagpipers.” 

Mr. Behan need have no tremors. 
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Fishing — Stockholm 
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THE HIGHWAY THAT WE LABELED “THE GOTTHARD PASS” 









So long as there are Scottish regiments, 
he will be free to harangue a crowd at 
the Mound in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Behan says that an Edinburgher 
“‘must own the rudiments of sophisti- 
cation.”” This, coming from an Irish- 
man, is rich. May I remind him that 
we in Scotland had four universities 
when England had only two. And Ire- 
land none at all. 

Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer, nev- 
er would allow anyone else to abuse 
David Garrick; that privilege he re- 
served for himself. And this is the atti- 
tude of the people of Glasgow. They 
are never slow to point out the faults 
























THE ROAD FROM BODIO TO BIDESCO, AS SWISS REPORTER FOUND IT 


of Edinburgh. But let an Englishman 
or an American disparage anything at 
all about Edinburgh, and the Glas- 
wegian will rush to defend a capital 
that belongs to the Scottish heritage. 

The ironical part is that Mr. Behan 
refers to ‘‘a sadistic raffle in which the 
first prize would be a holiday for three 
months in the first city of Scotland.” 
He should get his facts right. The first 
city of Scotland, as every Highlander 
and west countryman knows, is not 
Edinburgh. It is Glasgow. I should 
know. I was born there. 

CoLin NEIL MACKAY 

London, England 


4 classical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great—its nose, its taste, its character and its colour. 
The nose is the first point on which an expert judges whisky-for the nose will tell you almost as much about whisky as 
the taste can. It should be emphatic and insistent yet be gentle too, round but not oily-and smooth but not scented. Find 
out for yourself how well Grant’s comes through this first test of a whisky’s merit, and go on to discover that its other 


ATOMS 


Sirs: 

When I was reading the article about 
the workings of our senses (LiFe Inter- 
national, Aug. 26), I noticed some- 
thing which puzzled me greatly. The 
article says that the number of inter- 
connections between the nerve cells in 
the brain is far greater than all the 
atoms in the universe. 

I think this is wrong because, even if 
we suppose that each interconnection 
consists of “‘one molecule,” the num- 
ber of atoms in the interconnections 
would be greater than the number of 


qualities are no less great. It is a scotch in which vigour 


and maturity have come to the perfect understanding. 


interconnections. Or have I misunder- 
stood it? 

Congratulations on your series, The 
Human Body, which gives me a lot of 
invaluable knowledge without the in- 
tolerable dullness of a textbook. 


Ates DAGLI 
Istanbul, Turkey 


> The total of atoms in the universe 
is calculated at three times 10 to the 
74th; the possible combinations of 
10 billion nerve cells with 25,000 
other nerve cells dwarf the number 
of atoms. In other words, the num- 
ber of arrangements that can be 
made of the apples in a bushel far 
exceeds the number of apples.—ED. 


BARRY GOLDWATER 


Sirs: 

Your recent article on the appeal of 
Barry Goldwater (LiFe International, 
Aug. 26) is appallingly prejudiced and 
superficial. Instead of factual research 
intended to evaluate and inform, your 
writer seems to have deliberately chosen 
misleading, sniping verbiage, predicated 
on biased conjecture. 

JUNE ZELLER 
Running Springs, California 


THE SCOTCH GUARDS 


Sirs: 

I must take the liberty of correcting 
you on your article about ‘“The Scotch 
Guards” (Lire International, Sept. 23). 
The term ‘‘Scotch”’ can be correctly ap- 
plied only to whisky, porridge and, 
sometimes, shortbread. For everything 


DETAIL FROM A HEAD BY MICHELANGELO 


GRANT'S SCOTCH WHISKY 


else, and that includes Guards, the 
proper adjective is either ‘‘Scots’’ or 
“Scottish.” 

Incidentally, I have lived all my life 
in Dunbartonshire and have often seen 
the geese in the distillery grounds. Still, 
it took an American magazine to tell 
me what they are there for. Thanks for 
a great magazine. 

BARRY McGurIrRE 
Dunbartonshire, Scotland 


> The geese were called The Scotch 
Guards because they guard Scotch 
whisky.—ED. 


THE SERENE ISLES 
Sirs: 

The ancient city of Troy and adjacent 
area are not “‘off limits’? and no one 
needs permission from the Turkish 
consulates to visit this famous place. 
The article we refer to is in your special 
issue dated August 12, on page 62. 


H. ULUASLAN 
Canakkale, Turkey 


AUTOMATION 
Sirs: 

I have read with great interest your 
fascinating article ‘‘Invasion of the Ro- 
bots” (Lire International, Sept. 23). 

May I suggest how to get an answer 
to the terrible problem of what we poor 
human beings are to do in the face of 
this danger: 

FEED THE QUESTION TO OMNISCIENT 
ROBOTS AND LET THEM GIVE US THE 
ANSWER! 


A. RICHARD 
Frankfurt /Main, West Germany 
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SUPERVISORY DATACENTER BY HONEYWELL 
controls the climate of an entire building or 
group of buildings. One engineer can regulate 
temperatures, exhaust fans, refrigeration ma- 
chinery and multi-zone pumps. The DataCen- 
ter stops or starts equipment instantaneously, 
prevents wasteful overheating, overcooling. 
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FREE! Send for two new System Planning 
Guides. Latest techniques and developments 
in mechanical and electrical systems of con- 
trol. Temperature Control Planning Guide tells 
how to maintain the best working temperature 
at lowest cost. Automation Technique Planning 
Guide shows where automation is practical in 
building systems, why it pays off in as little as 
five years. For your free copies, or name of 
nearest Honeywell supplier, write: F.C. Brandt, 
Honeywell-International, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. 








Match Temperature 
with Room Use! 








Individual Honeywell thermostats maintain 
ideal temperature for any activity 


Each living and working area has its own 
ideal temperature. And the ideal way to 
maintain that temperature is with the 
Honeywell Round Thermostat. It auto- 
matically regulates your heating, cooling 
or air conditioning system for the utmost 
in efficient working conditions without 
expensive overheating or overcooling. In 
older structures, the Honeywell Round 


lets you modernize your present system 
without the cost and bother of rewiring 
the entire building. 

Only Honeywell offers all three types of 
control systems—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic. Ask your architect or engineer 
about Honeywell control systems. Instal- 
lation facilities, service and parts available 
throughout the world. 


oneywell 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL: Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. Manufac- 
turing in Canada, France, Germany, Japan, Netherlands, United Kingdom and United States. 


Tastes Great because 
the tobaccos are! 











Why is Chesterfield 
_ known the whole world 
i ; 
over as the cigarette 
_ that satisfies? 

i The reason: Chesterfield 
| tastes great because 

| the tobaccos are. 
The rich vintage tobaccos 
in Chesterfield are 
grown mild, aged mild, 
blended mild to give you 
the best tasting smoke 
from the U.S.A. 

Enjoy Chesterfield... 
THEY SATISFY! 










MADE IN U.S.A. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


| 
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Venice - The Grand Canal: Procession of Gondolas in a summer Festival. 


In Italy we say... “Fantastico” 


Custom sets a seal of approval. Take Cinzano Vermouth - accepted for generations by people of taste. 
As native as the blue of the Mediterranean. People of taste ask for it everywhere. Now at home 
throughout the world. Drink it long or drink it short - but always drink it cold. Invite yourself and 
your friends to taste a smooth, thirst-quenching Cinzano Bianco. One word describes it : “Fantastico”. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1757 


o; OP )* 
Learn the taste ... and the toast: Cin Cin... Cinkano / (In Italy we say: Chin Chin ... Chinzano!) 
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CANADA'S FRIENDLY 





You’ll get a big welcome when you land at Montreal where over 1,200,000 passengers pass through every year. 





IS AIR CANADA! 





Air Canada fly through services to 7 major Canadian centres with 
connections to 28 others and key cities in the U.S.A. 





AIR CANADA has been helping Europeans and 
Canadians make friends for over 20 years. Everyone 
you'll meet on Air Canada is friendly. It’s a Canadian 
characteristic. It makes your flight smoother. Formalities 
pleasanter. And vour welcome warmer. Fly Air Canada 
to Canada. It’s the friendly way to explore the West. 
Ask your Travel Agent. 


(¢) AIR CANADA 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA. 
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FINEST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Eg Chall & erhon 
Dumbarion ¥ Elgin, Seolland. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


PRINTED IN SCOTLAND 


Just mention my name... this is your guarantee that wherever 
you are you will be served with the finest Scotch there is. The more 
you know about Scotch, the more you like Ballantine’s. 


GEORGE BALLANTINE & SON LTD., DUMBARTON, SCOTLAND. EST. 1827. DISTILLERS AT FORRES, ELGIN, BRECHIN, DUMBARTON 





Hard water anyone? 


., : cas eines ec en 





You'll have to take the rocks with it—because hard water is really dissolved rock. If you have a “ring” 
in your bathtub or scale inside your water heating kettle, it means that your water, like that in most of a) 
Western Europe, is hard and requires treatment. Hard water is troublesome wherever it is used. It forms 

scale inside water heaters and piping. It causes soap scum which adheres to your skin when you bathe, 

and to your hair when you shampoo. (This soap scum can harbor bacteria which may cause skin infec- 

tions.) Clothes washed in hard water wear out prematurely. In completing your toilette, in preparing 

your foods, in quenching your thirst at the faucet, or in drinking your coffee, you are dealing with dis- 

solved rock. Culligan Automatic Water Softeners eliminate the wasteful, harmful effects of hard water. 





That's why thousands of our economical automatic units are installed throughout Europe. To have wei 

clear, fresh, filtered soft water for household, professional or industrial use, call your nearby authorized Culligan Automatic Culligan Automatic 

Culligan Distributor today. He corrects a// water problems—even for swimming pools. Culligan, anyone? Household Industrial 
Water Softener Water Softener 


gd 
f...THE WORLD-WIDE WATER CONDITIONING PEOPLE 


Culligan, S.A., Brussels, and Licensed Distributors in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
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Biggest catch of the year 


This is the newest Taunus 12 M from Ford. A-station wagon that 
will take five fishermen. And all their gear. (To accommodate 
unusually big cargo, fold the back seat down into the floor, and 
you ve got a big 63 cubic feet of load space!) 

But extra room is only half the story. The new Taunus Wagon is 
almost unbelievably easy to handle, because it has Front-Wheel 
Drive. Empty or loaded, it gives no sense of “something behind” — 
because it drives exactly like a passenger car. On difficult road 
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TAUNUS 12 


* 
seein 





surfaces, in crosswinds, on curves... Front-Wheel Drive pulls the 
car surely, safely forward. 

Under the hood is Ford’s new V4 engine, with a choice of 1.2 or 
1.5 liter power plant. And like the passenger cars, the new 
Taunus 12M Station Wagon is built for economy of operation — 
from low price to 6,000 mile inspection and oil changes. If you're 
looking for a real passenger car that can double as a commercial, 
ask your Ford Taunus dealer for a demonstration. 


Big Car Pleasure 
with, above all — economy! 


Ca OLR OA A MO A 


eo iil aia ue a ee cpa ncn ree etl 





Viceroy men are men of the world 


With a whole world of choice in the cigarettes 
they can buy, men who are men of the world 
choose Viceroy—for the taste that’s right! 


- ” 


a 


Viceroy—the international American cigarette 7< 





Carpano, the house 
which invented Vermouth, 
reminds you of Punt e Mes, 
the most expensive and aristocratic 
bitter vermouth in the world, 
since 1786 always the best. 


PRODUCED and BOTTLED in 


| 
VERMUTH eo S y 


DELLA FABBRICA aM 


TALIAN APERITIF 


SERVE ice 
D exisoy & ROBBINS INCORPORS 


STUDIO TESTA 














fly with me 
and “preview” 


a Japan 


Don’t wait for a trip to Japan. Now between London, 
Frankfurt, Rome, and Cairo, or many other cities, 
you can “preview” Japan itself aboard a swift, de- 
pendable Jet Courier of Japan Air Lines. 

You discover the calm beauty of Japan in the classic 
cabin decor. You delight in traditional Japanese 
hospitality as kimono-clad hostesses pamper you with 
famous JAL service, efficiently but graciously. In- 
deed, even on shorter flights by Japan Air Lines, you 
enjoy a travel experience unique in all the world. 


JAL Hostess 
Noriko leda 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


See your travel agent for Jet Courier reservations. 
“Silk Road’: London, Frankfurt, Rome, Cairo, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Tokyo. 
Polar Route: London, Paris, Copenhagen, Tokyo « Also throughout 
Japan, elsewhere in the Orient, and transPacific to the U.S.A. 





In London call Sheraton Hotels Reservation Office, Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 WEStern 7536 or 8121. Brussels contact Balsa-Sheraton 
Hotels Reservation Office, M. Marcel Hermand, Representative, 35, Rue du Congres. Sheraton Overseas General Agents: EUROPE — Athens 
Hellenic Express Travel & Tourist Office, 4 Stadiou Street; Barcelona Ultra Express S.L., Avda—Jose Antonio 591; Dublin 
Shannon Travels Ltd., Kildare House, Westmoreland Street; Geneva Fairvoyage, Inc., 3 Rue Du Temple, P.O. Box: Stand 343; 


The Hague Reisbureau Lissone-Lindeman N.V., Pletterijkade 50; Hamburg Schiffahrtsgesellschaft De Vries & Co., M.B.H., Alte 
Rabenstressa 22; Lisbon Sociedade Comercial Orey, Antunes & Ca. Ltd., 4 Praca Duque da Tercera; Luxembourg Derulle- 
Wigreux & Fils, 59 Boulevard Royal; Oslo Erik Myhre Travelbureau Ltd., Karl Johansgt. 8; Paris Voyages Flandrac, 17 Rue de 
la Paix; Rome C.1.T., 68 Piazza della Repubblica; Vienna Cosmos Travel and Tourist Office Ltd., Kaertner Ring 15. 


85 Sheraton Hotels <: Motor Inns 


Coast to coastin U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, in Nassau, in Jamaica, in Mexico, in Puerto Rico, in Venezuela & Israel. 











LIFE SELLS PACE-SETTERS If all the cars owned by the readers of LIFE Inter- 
national and LIFE en Espajfiol (84 per 100 LIFE families) were placed bumper to 
bumper, you’d have one of the most distinguished parades —and one of the most 
formidable traffic jams in the history of going places. Fortunately for the world’s 
traffic situation, the world’s pace-setters congregate in only one place at the same 
time—in LIFE. That’s why 35 of the world’s leading automotive and accessory 
advertisers invested $1,303,708—more than in any other international medium—in 
the pages of LIFE International Editions during 1962. Source: Rome Report, 1962 
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THIS LABEL IS REGISTERED - 


BY APPOINTMENT e SCOTCH 
TO HER MAJESTY WHISKY 
THE QUEEN OISTILLERS 





WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD GLASGOV 


N’ 931586 


ona 
that to : 
EDINBURGH to LONDON. 
- other place on their_road. | 
repair to the ‘WHITE HORSE~CE 
in EDINBURGH, at which place they 
steceived in a STAGE COACH every 
and Fripay, which performs the whole 
in eight days (if ‘God permits), and s 
at five in the morning 
Allowing each passenger 14 pounds 


and all above. 6 pence per pound 
February. 1754 


WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS 


GLASGOW and LONDON 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SC 


JISTILLED IN SCOTLAND AND BOTTLED INT 
KINGDOM UNDER GOVERNMENT SUPER\ 















No matter how you look at it... 


There's no mistaking 


White Horse Whisky 


Drambuie willstillbethesame 
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217 years from now 


In 217 years Drambuie hasn't changed one drop. And it will 
still taste the same in 2180— we promise you that. 


The fact is, we CAN'T change it. The secret of Drambuie is 
jealously guarded. It is known to only one person alive at 
any one time...a direct descendant of the Mackinnon of Skye 
to whom Bonnie Prince Charlie gave the secret during the '45 
rebellion. (Drambuie was the Prince’s personal liqueur.) 


Today, Drambuie is the largest selling genuine liqueur in Great 
Britain. It is the largest selling liqueur imported into the United 
States. It is the most popular liqueur in the civilised world. 


Drambuie has had many imitators — but it is inimitable. There 
is nothing like it. There cannot be. 


So why wait 217 years? Pour yourself a glass of Drambuie 
today. Drink a toast to 2180 when your heirs will still be enjoying 
this exquisite liqueur. 


Drambuie 


BUIE 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD'S LIQUEUR Bs Gumisin, 











The Scotch they drink in Scotland 


The Scots are born to Scotch whisky. They understand it. They appreciate it. And Long 
John remains one of their favourites, as it was over a century ago when Long John 
Macdonald first achieved fame for the excellence of his whisky. Wherever Scotsmen have 
gone, Long John has gone, too, to cheer and comfort them. So now Long John is found in 
all five continents, where it is renowned, like the man who first distilled it, for ‘great 
stature and noble character’. Ask for Long John, the Scotch they drink in Scotland. 


fong John 


Distilled and matured in Scotland 












































TAKE THE BIG STEP UP 


-TO.A64 CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION CAR 


Never before has motoring been this exciting... never before has driving a car been less 

like getting from A to B... never before have there been such luxurious new cars like 

the brand new cars from Chrysler Corporation. Look at them! Lean, lithe good-lookers. 

They seem unhappy standing still! Powerful performers. Every one invites you to get up and 

go, 20, GO. If you’re the kind of person we think you are, this could be your year to take 
the BIG STEP UP to a Chrysler-built car. Take your pick! 






1964 VALIANT! You're in great shape for action 
in the new ’64 Valiant. Here’s a car that takes per- 
formance seriously. But there’s no compromise on 
looks and comfort. It can do what it looks like it can 
do. Which is saying a lot in any language! 


1964 PLYMOUTH! This good-looking Plymouth is 
the car that really gets up and goes. There’s no fuss- 
iness, no fat, no frills about this one. Just muscle. 
And it’s all done up in a package that’s good every 
way you look. Best of all, from the inside looking out! 


1964 DODGE DART! Here’s a car with a new slant 
on performance. Brilliant new Slant 6 engine brings 
out the Fangio in every Sunday driver. Yet wraps him 





Vas 


round with more style, roominess and sheer downright 
automobile than any other car in its class. 


1964 DODGE! Here’s a car that proves dependa- 
bility doesn’t mean dull, dowdy, doleful. The 64 Dodge 
starts with dependability, then builds in all those 
things that make a car fun to drive, easy to admire, 
simple to care for and—after your wife—the object 
you'll grow most fond of. 


1964 CHRYSLER! Here’s the pride of the Chrysler 
Corporation Cars—hig, spirited, luxurious. Designed by 
one of the world’s outstanding car stylists. Engineered 
by men who've accounted for more firsts than any 
other American automobile maker. A car for the dis- 
criminating. Isn’t that for you. 


4% CHRYSLER 


INTERNATIONAL 











1964 CHRYSLER 





Landing strip for a supersonic fighter 


Powered by the Bristol Siddeley BS 100 vec- 
tored thrust engine, the Hawker Siddeley 
P 1154 strike aircraft combines supersonic 
performance with the ability to take-off and 
land vertically. This aircraft is now being 
developed as a Hunter replacement for the 
Royal Air Force. 

The choice of the BS 100 for the P 1154 
follows closely on the successful trials of an- 
other Bristol Siddeley powered V/STOL air- 
craft—the Hawker Siddeley P 1127. The 


P 1127, powered by the Pegasus vectored 
thrust engine, has been flying for more than 
two years and was the world’s first V/STOL 
strike aircraft. With more than seven years 
development experience in vectored thrust 
engines, Bristol Siddeley are world leaders in 
this field. 

Bristol Siddeley supply the power for air- 
craft, helicopters, missiles, ships, hydrofoils, 
air cushion vehicles and turbo-generators. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited. Central 





Office: Mercury House, 195 Knightsbridge, 
LondonSW7, England. Aero-Engine Division: 
PO Box 3, Filton, Bristol, England. Power 
Division: PO Box 17, Coventry, England. 


correo | alla 
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BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
SUPPLY THE POWER 
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= : 30 avenue Kleber, 
: Paris 16°, 
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REMEMBER TAKING A TAXI IN PARIS WITH A GLASS OF DUBONNET 
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do you think you should smoke’? 
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KING SIZE 


Kent with the MICRONITE ‘Balance’ is the key word. Because you can So, if you smoke a filter cigarette (or even 














go too far in either direction. if you don't), don't you think you sheuld 
Filter offers smokers the Lorillard Research developed the’Micronite’ Smoke Kent? 
filter to do a good job in filtration. That stands 
: A FOR BOTH MILDNESS 
best balance of filtration to feel ee never ry the - that AND SATISFYING TASTE 
; : ; real smoking pleasure calls for satisfying SMOKE KENT 
and mild, satisfying taste taste as well - _ 


KENT 


Made i 
tes He FIN E R THE FILTER, THE MILDER THE TASTE 
A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S.A.—FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES—THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 





The world is now vacation-size! You can be anywhere in hours, 
aboard Boeing jets—most proved, most popular jetliners in the world. 





SEDER SOUTMMCTS 


LONG-RANGE 707 + MEDIUM - RANGE 720 + SHOART- RANGE 727 
Now flying Boeing jets: AIR FRANCE « AIR-IINDIA * AMERICAN « AVIANCA * B.O.A.C. * BRANIFF * CONTINENTAL * EASTERN « EL AL « ETHIOPIAN + IRISH - LUFTHANSA * NORTHWEST * PACIFIC 
NORTHERN + PIA (PAKISTAN) + PAN AMERICAN + QANTAS * SABENA « SAUDI ARABIAN * SOUTH AFRICAN ¢ TWA « UNITED + VARIG » WESTERN + WORLD. Later: ANSETT-ANA * TAA (AUSTRALIA ) 
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R E PO RT CONTINUED 


a well-equipped and expensive expe- 
dition to root him out. 

When I arrived at Loch Ness, ex- 
actly such an expedition was being 
mounted. Heading a group of some 
80 monster-hunters was the Consery- 
ative member of Parliament from 
Kemp Town, one David James, a war- 
time naval officer who some years ago 
decided that no one had looked for 
the Loch Monster in suitably orderly 
fashion. One of the people he enlisted 
was British naturalist Peter Scott, 
who happens also to be the British 
gliding champion. Scott had taken 
note of the monster’s timorous con- 
duct in the face of clamorous obser- 
vation. He planned to hover in his 
glider over the loch and then, espy- 
ing the monster, swoop down on him 
noiselessly. 

On an implausibly sunny Scottish 
morning I came up to the command 
post—a clump of trailers, tents, vans, 
telescopes and aerials—in Fraser’s 
Field, a sloping meadow near the 
ruins of Urquhart Castle. The day 
shift of the monster watch was just 
going on duty. 

James, a sandy-haired man in his 
early 40s whose face seems perma- 
nently wrinkled in amusement, sat on 
a small hillock and, quite lucidly and 
without affectation, told me about 
his scheme. : 

“‘We don’t want to catch the mon- 


ster, of course,” he said, ‘“‘but we’d~ 


very much like to photograph him. 


THE 
PERFECT 


We’ve got teams sited right round the 
lake, night and day. They’ve got 35 
mm movie cameras, long lenses and 
two-way radios so we can ring up 
each other if anything turns up.” 

Did he think there was a monster? 

“T think there’s something there,” 
said James. ‘‘We’ve taken testimony 
from witnesses who claim sightings 
in what amounts to a formal court 
of inquiry. The stories are remarka- 
bly consistent. There are men like 
Alex Campbell, the water bailiff who 
lives at Fort Augustus. Campbell’s a 
forthright man who’s seen the mon- 
ster six times. You can’t treat these 
stories lightly.” 


i found myself looking at the sur- 
face of the lake. Suddenly I saw a se- 
ries of ripples off a point of land, 
splashing on a shiny black hump 
which did not move with the wind. 
My mouth started to explode the 
word ‘‘Monster!” when, at the other 
side of the point, a motor boat I had 
missed seeing before appeared from 
behind a tree, leaving a regular col- 
umn of humped monsters in the folds 
of its gray wake. I opened and closed 
my mouth several times for camou- 
flage but James had seen the wake too 
and was smiling his crinkled smile. 
He continued to describe his plan, 
and I furtively kept an eye on the lake. 
“When you came I was just on the 
way to Inverness to pick up some cru- 
cial equipment. It’s a truckload of 
small explosive charges. As you know, 
the blasting for this road in 1933 


seemed to perturb the monster a bit 
and we hope to get the same effect 
here: the charges we’ll be using are 
too small to hurt anything, but they 
should make a fine noise.” 

Now there was another hump out 
in the middle of the loch, hundreds 
of yards from any boat. 

“*You know,” said James, ‘‘the leg- 
end of the water horse occurs all 
through the northern part of this hem- 
isphere. In Iceland, Siberia. 

“*After last October’s expedition we 
heard reports of the same thing in 
Sweden. There are very well-docu- 
mented sightings from other lakes in 
Ireland and Scotland. But they just 
haven’t had Ness’s publicity.” 

The hump turned a sharp corner 
and was joined by another. Once 
again my mouth was forming its in- 
voluntary shout. 

“On your side, in British Colum- 
bia, the Indians have their Ogopogo 
in Lake Okanagan.” James smiled 
again. ‘“‘That thing you’re watching 
is a puff of wind, by the way. The loch 
winds are pretty shifty and sometimes 
they make some very well-formed 
humps. That was quite a good one.” 


The week after I left the loch I read 
in a London newspaper that some bus 
passengers had seen the monster 300 
yards off a pier. One saw a neck with 
a head like a dog or a sheep and three 
humps. Another, just three humps, 
“two small ones and a bigger one at 
the ‘back.’ James, who has been par- 
tially financed by a British TV com- 


Snap-on 


pany and is hence reluctant to reveal 
too much for publication, has not 
said whether he photographed this 
manifestation. 

But two days later a reporter and a 
photographer for the Aberdeen Press 
and Journal arrived at James Camp to 
find the headquarters staff in a high 
state of excitement, all peering through 
field glasses at a black speck which 
could be seen moving about in the 
slightly misty loch. The Aberdeen 
photographer stood by helplessly— 
the object was much too far away for 
his lens. ‘‘I missed the greatest pic- 
ture of my lifetime,” he lamented 
later. But the expedition’s high-power 
cameras were clearly in easy range. 
Later James talked cautiously to the 
press about what his team had got, 
but he seemed delighted. One of his 
photographers was less reticent. On- 
lookers heard him shout, ‘‘I’ve got a 
head and a neck in the can!” The 
next day James was off for London 
by train, carrying a can of film he 
said he felt was too precious to en- 
trust to a plane. 

Evenif they have finally canned Nes- 
sie, perhaps not all the romance will 
dissolve. For I asked one of James’s 
volunteers—a pretty Scots housewife 
—what she would do if they finally 
found the monster. ‘Go right on look- 
ing,” she said. ‘‘There’s nae thing— 
man or monster—that can live a thou- 
sand years; there’d need to be children 
in the family somewhere. The men can 
be satisfied with finding their beast, 
but whatever they find, I’m keeping 
my eye out for a Mrs. Monster.” 





WRENCHES IN BRITISH 
AND METRIC SIZES 
SPEED MAINTENANCE 


HOLIDAY 
GIFT 


AND REPAIR 
















Now SNAP-ON — world-famous for qual- 
ity — offers you a choice of complete 
tool sets specially assembled for servicing 
on cars, trucks or machinery using British 
or metric nuts and bolts. The wide 
range of tools in each kit includes 
SNAP-ON socket wrenches and han- 
dles, combination and Boxockets® 
in all the widely used B.S. or 
metric sizes. 


This versatile selection 
also includes pliers, screw- 
drivers, valve tools, ham- 
mers, chisels and punches. 
Entire set comes in strong 
metal chest 26”x12”x14”. 
Chest has six drawers for 
convenient tool storage. One 
lock secures entire chest. 


SNAP-ON distributors in 
your country can supply 
these or other sets designed 
for any specific industry or 
purpose, or can assemble sets to 
your order. Write us now for new 
SNAP-ON tool catalog “Y.” 


e 5193-GM-B — 193 tools in Metric sizes 
e 5135-GW-B — 135 tools in British Standard sizes 





This beautiful hand-cut crystal and onyx-finished plastic base 
table gas lighter from Maruman ... battery-operated with 
colored bulbs indicating two operations ... lights every time 


and lasts a lifetime. FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


New windproof model with unique fuel control system (patent applied fo) (Hy AASS— SNAP-ON TOOLS 
25, Suehiro-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan International Department 
MARUMAN GO., LTD. Cabie: “‘stRAPWATCH’ TOKYO LIGHTER 8061-K 28TH AVENUE « KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


TREAT YOURSELF 
TO 
A 


TRANS-OCEANIC 





LEMON TET 


9-BAND ALL-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE RADIO WITH FM 


You can’t tell one scotch from another. 
Or can you? 


MODEL 
ROYAL 3000 





Identifying a scotch is a rare skill confined to the rarefied 
and mysterious world of the connoisseur. The layman, 


Enjoy static-free FM’s fine music and the thrill raver is content with his limited but perfectly adequate 
° ° ability to know what he likes. (Every man his own con- 
of hearing news direct from around the world se tea It happens that an of te many brands of 
all through the year! The man of many interests — whose scotch available most people choose Johnnie Walker— 
every decision affects the lives of his family and associates — must the Scotch of Scotch. They have made it the world’s best- 
be in close, personal touch with the swift and startling changes selling scotch. It is specially and delightfully different. 
occurring constantly on the international scene. Different in a way that most people prefer. 


If you are such a man, treat yourself this Christmas to the ownership 
of the new Zenith Trans-Oceanic 9-band all-transistor portable radio — 
the inevitable companion of chiefs of state, leaders of industry, 
diplomats, explorers and foreign correspondents. 

With the Trans-Oceanic, you’ll be able to tune medium wave, long 
wave, two continuous tuning bands from 2 to 9 MC, plus bandspread 
on the 31, 25, 19 and 16 meter international short wave bands. 

And now, with this latest version of the world’s most magnificent 
radio, you can even tune static-free FM’s fine music! - 

Write now for more complete information on the new py 
Royal 3000 Trans-Oceanic and also the name of 4 
your nearest Zenith representative! 





The quality goes in before the name goes on 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. The Royalty of television, 
stereophonic high fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 45 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
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THE BIG LIFT AND ITS 


Militarily, Operation Big Lift was a spectacular exercise in logistics. 
On a disused segment of the Autobahn near Kaiserslautern, West 
Germany, stood 319 M-48 medium tanks, 429 M-59 armored per- 
sonnel carriers, and 126 self-propelled howitzers, of 105-mm., 155- 
mm. and eight-inch bores. Their fuel tanks were full and, main- 
tained by 1,000 U.S. Army technicians, each one was—in theory at 
least—ready to roll at the touch of the ignition switch. But the 14,500 


men of the U.S. 2d Armored Division, who would crew the forbid- 
ding equipment, were some 5,600 miles away at camps in Texas. 
How long would it take to unite men and matériel? That was the 
question that Operation Big Lift was designed to answer. 

The answer was 63 hours and 20 minutes. Bettering by 20 min- 
utes the optimistic forecast of an Air Force officer, and by nine 
hours the calculations of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, planes of 


Photographed for LIFE by RALPH CRANE, 















LETDOWN 





the U.S. Military Air Transport Service bore 15,521 persons— 
including journalists, observers and support troops—from the U.S. 
to bases in Europe without mishap, and within 24 hours the 2d 
Armored Division moved off to maneuver against a potential en- 
emy from the East. 

But politically the timing was perhaps less than perfect. Almost 
coincidentally, the U.S. Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell 


ROBERT W. KELLEY and BOB GOMEL 


ARMS AND THE MEN. At Air 
Force base in Texas, troops of 
2d Armored board a military 
version of a Boeing 707 to fly 
to their three-mile-long store 
of tanks and big guns on the 
Autobahn near Kaiserslautern. 


Gilpatric, made a speech in which he referred to ‘‘evolutionary 
changes in the composition and disposition of [U.S.] military units 
stationed overseas.” He was not talking about ground forces, and 
he was not talking about Germany. But in hypersensitive West 
Germany, the effect was frenzy. ‘‘Sensational U.S. Plan: With- 
drawal of Combat Troops” and ‘‘U.S. Wants to Slash Troops in 
Europe: Big Lift Maneuver as Preparation” were typical headlines. 
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THE GOOD-BY. Second Lieutenant THE COMMANDER. Major General 
Philip Geeck bestows a farewell kiss Edwin H. Burba, division chief, de- 
on his 2-year-old son, Philip Junior. parts first, after a pat for mascot Axel. 
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2D ARMORED OFF 
ON SECOND VISIT 


The 2d Armored Division had 
been to Germany before (though 
most of the men now in it had 
not). Under Patton in World War 
II, its speed and power had im- 
pelled a Nazi general to ask “‘How 
many 2d Armored Divisions are 
there?”’ This time, the 2d’s mission 
was to ‘‘defense’’—as military jar- 
gon had it—a portion of West Ger- 
many from an “‘aggressor’’ force 
including the 3d Armored, one 
of six U.S. divisions in Germany. 
But as the officers and senior non- 


THE BRIEFING. Wide-angle photo- 
graph shows officers and non-coms 
receiving orders at Fort Hood, Texas. 


THE PLANS. Air Force crews, who 
converged on Texas from dozen bases, 
plot their courses to avoid hurricane. 


coms of the 2d jammed the stadi- 
um at their base at Fort Hood, 
Texas, for a final briefing, their 
looks of concentration gave no 
hint that they were off to a mere 
mock war. Even the mascot, Axel, 
wore a solemn mask. 

Their briefing was pointed: How 
to get along with the Germans, how 
to spot and report Russian mili- 
tary observers, how far to remain 
from the borders of East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia (5 km), etc. 
The equipment at Kaiserslautern 
should present no problems: it was 
identical with the stuff they used in 
Texas. ‘‘We’ll probably take long- 
er getting used to the traffic than 
to the tanks”’ said one field officer. 


THE DEPARTURE. Master Sergeant 
Patterson, with mien of an old caval- 
ryman, oversees loading of his men. 
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ITS NICE TO GO FIRST GLASS 





PASTIME. Eastbound at 500 mph, a 2d Division sol- 
dier whiles away the 10 hours, 10 minutes with puzzle. 


The statistics were impressive. At a cost 
of $20 million and the expenditure of 
6.5 million gallons of fuel, 206 MATS 
transport planes (some jets, some prop- 
driven) flew 15,278 combat troops and 
459.6 tons of equipment from the U.S. 
to German and French bases in 236 
missions: the fastest made the trip in 
10 hours, the slowest in 32. 

For the transports’ simulated protec- 
tion, the Tactical Air Command sup- 
plied three squadrons (57 planes) of jet 
fighters, which had to be refueled in the 
air, five miles up over the Atlantic, and 
14 reconnaissance aircraft. 

The troops involved could not have 
cared less about the figures: though it 
was a first flight for most of them, they 
dozed, wise cracked, read, played cards 
or worked on crossword puzzles—in the 
manner of troops everywhere who are 
going anywhere. As one of their generals 
put it, “You will cross oceans and des- 
erts, jungles and mountains by air... 
rather than fight a long campaign to 
get there.” 

One of their sergeants summed it up a 
bit differently: ‘‘Nothing like going first 
class. We used mules when I joined up.” 








REST. Seated backward for safety’s sake, three relaxed 
warriors snooze, their heads resting against clean towels. 


REPLENISHMENT. For the third RELAXATION. Another soldier im- 
time, an RF-101 Voodoo fighter takes merses himself in a paperback. Plane 
on fuel over Atlantic from a tanker. cabin has too few windows for a view. 
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CELEBRATION. General Burba, marking land- uses bayonet of his own rifle to cut 350-pound 
ing of the first planeload—which included him— tank-shaped cake prepared as a welcoming gift. 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS IF. . .? 


“Tf an American division can be 
transported to Europe in so many 
hours, it is very interesting,” 
French Defense Minister Pierre 
Messmer remarked coolly in Paris, 
and a French Foreign Office man 
added, ‘‘We shall see later about 
its merits in strategic terms.’’ The 
strategic merits indeed were an 
interesting question, in the minds 
of the busy troops, going about 
their jobs after the landing, and of 
European officialdom, press and 
man in the street. In an attack, 
how many transport planes could 
get past enemy fighters? How many 
airfields would remain available? 
What about an unexpected fog? 
‘‘What happens while we wait for 
the effects of the Big Lift? It would 
be better for Kennedy to push a 
button and send his missiles over 
to bop them one,” said a Berlin 
circulating library operator. 

U.S. strategists were aware of 
the problems. Big Lift was designed 
for speedy reinforcement before a 
shooting crisis, to avoid having to 
“*bop them one.” Its success would 
depend on retention of tactical air 
superiority, and on availability of 
alternate airfields, both included in 
U.S. plans. But Big Lift had a po- 
litical meaning as well (next page). 


HOUSEKEEPING. In a wooded area, men of an DRAWING THE BATH. Pfc. John Forst of Paris, 
advance party check containers holding such equip- Arkansas, fills a 3,000-gallon rubber water bag 
ment as pots and pans to be used on maneuvers. (called a banana bag) which feeds shower unit. 
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SUSTENANCE. Company of engineers, which put up 
tent cities for maneuver, lines up for chow: hot dogs, 


beans, salad, ham and chopped onions, apple, coffee. 
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BRUSH-UP. Down the 90-mm. tube of an M-48 tank 
goes a wire brush, for last-minute cleaning job on the 
2d Division’s equipment before troops move off with it. 
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A DEMONSTRATION AND A SHARP REMINDER 


Even as the 2d Division’s troops 
rolled away to the maneuvers, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk was re- 
assuring West Germany on Amer- 
ica’s continuing commitment to 
the defense of Western Europe. 
Dedicating a memorial to General 
George C. Marshall, the architect 
of Nazi Germany’s defeat and of 
republican Germany’s reconstruc- 
tion, Rusk said: ‘‘Does the airlift 
of an armored division mean the 
withdrawal of American troops 
from Germany? The answer is ‘no’ 
—the opposite is the case. Because 
of this airlift, we have a seventh 
division temporarily in Europe.” 
The six divisions would stay as long 
as there was need for them. But 
American sources, while confirm- 
ing Rusk’s assurances, voiced ‘‘in- 
creasing concern” over Europe’s 
apparent acceptance of the concept 
that only Americans should be ex- 
pected to meet their commitment 
to NATO: for example, the U.S. 
had enough supplies in Europe to 
maintain eight divisions in combat 
for 30 days, the British Army of 
the Rhine enough for three days, 
and the Germans for a day and a 
half. As for the French, some ex- 
perts suspected they would make 
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their stand only on the other side 
of the Rhine. 

Operation Big Lift thus served as 
a reminder that the U.S., despite its 
monetary problems, was carrying 
out its contracts with its allies, and 
that they were not. The Big Lift 
was a demonstration as well that 
though the U.S. was indeed bring- 
ing home some of its troops from 
Europe—many of them noncom- 
bat forces—it had the capability to 
return fighting men in a hurry. 

But for the long run Operation 
Big Lift does presage a change in 
Washington’s tactics and strategy. 
With 42 allies around the world, 
the U.S. finds it increasingly costly 
to maintain men and bases outside 
its own borders, and both the Con- 
gress and the people want those 
costs cut. The mobility of the U.S. 
Army, as shown by the Big Lift, 
would make that possible, ‘‘with- 
out,” in the words of Gilpatric, 
‘diminishing its effective military 
strength or its capacity to apply 
that strength swiftly in support of 
world-wide policy commitments.” 
But ‘‘any such adjustments will, of 
course, be based on consultation 
with our major allies and so far 
as possible upon NATO policies.” 
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THE MEMORIAL. In Frankfurt’s Opernplatz, new fountain bears the name 
of George C. Marshall. Day after dedication, vandals filled it with detergent. 


THE DEDICATION. In 
ceremonies attending un- 
veiling of the fountain, 
Secretary Rusk delivers 
his speech of assurance 
to Germans who fear an 
American withdrawal. 


THE PERFORMANCE. In 
evidence of U.S. commit- 
ment, vehicles of the 2d 
Armored move beyond 
village of Griinstadt to 
maneuvers while a farm 
family pauses to watch. 








At Last, a Good Washington Scandal: 
The Bobby Baker Case 


B, Old World standards, it was 
not yet much of a scandal. But 
it had its possibilities, and for a 
capital that had had to get along 
for years with such imported prod- 
ucts as the Montesi mystery, the af- 
fair of Les Ballets Roses, the Rose- 
marie murder and the Profumo 
mess, Washington’s Bobby Baker 
Case wasa titillating delight. It had, 
unlike most other home-grown po- 
litical sensations, all the essential 
ingredients: Sex, Money, and a 


highly placed dramatis personae. 

Center of the unfolding drama 
was a personable, ambitious young 
man (right) from Pickens, South 
Carolina, who had been appointed 
a Senate page at the age of 14, had 
then attached himself to the right 
people, and by the time he was 27 
had gained the imposing title of 
Secretary of the Senate Majority. 
(Less formally, and by virtue of 
his long close association with 
Vice President Lyndon Johnson, 





THE GERMAN. Elly Rometsch, 25, 
implies that she knew Baker and his 
secretary socially. She was shipped 
home after partying with officialdom. 
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THE TENNESSEAN. Carole Tyler, 
once a beauty-contest winner, lived 
in Baker’s town house, is listed on 
his mortgage records as his cousin. 


he was knownas ‘‘Lyndon’s Boy.’’) 
A lawsuit precipitated Bobby’s 
fall: a Washington vending ma- 
chine corporation, seeking $300,- 
000 damages, charged that Bobby 
had tried to gain complete control 
of the business and, on failing, had 
brought about the cancellation 
of its contracts and their place- 
ment with a more amenable group. 
Quiet, homespun Senator John J. 
Williams of Delaware was suffi- 
ciently impressed by the implica- 
tion that political influence had 
been misused to ask for a Senate 
investigation. Bobby resigned. 
But the real excitement was to 
come: As the investigation pro- 





gressed behind closed doors, Bob- 
by’s name was linked with those 
of two Washington beauties of 
charms sufficient to influence al- 
most any lonely statesman. One of 
them, Elly Rometsch, wife of a 
sergeant attached to the German 
embassy, frequented the Quorum 
Club, a retreat of Senators and lob- 
byists, which Bobby had helped to 
found. Sent home at U.S. govern- 
ment request—and since divorced 
—Elly denies that she frolicked so 
gaily with some of Bobby’s impor- 
tant friends that the FBI feared she 
was a security risk. The other girl 
is Carole Tyler, Bobby’s $8,300- 
a-year secretary, and his tenant. 





LEGMAN AND LEADER. For Lyndon 
Johnson when he was Senate majority 
leader—and for Mike Mansfield, his 
successor—Bobby was an indispensa- 
ble confidant. He was a messenger, a 


pleader of causes, a fund-raiser and a 
source of intelligence. Another Sen- 
ate aide remembers that *‘Bobby was 
the man you called. He had the head 
count. He knew who was drunk, wt 


was out of town, who was unreach- 
able. He knew who was against a 
bill and why, and he maybe knew 
how to approach a senator and get 
him to swing around. Bobby was it.” 
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THE BOBBY BAKER CASE conrmueo 
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PAGE BOSS. In 1944, when he was 16 anda high school senior, Bobby (far 
left in rear) was made chief Senate page, so he donned a brown business suit. 


Always Room at the Top: 


Rise of a Bright Boy 


PROUD GRADUATE. Taking Capitol Page School diploma from Senate 
President McKellar, in 1945, Bobby is happy at ‘‘honorable mention.” 
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A. the beginning, Bobby Baker 
was as starry-eyed about Washing- 
ton as any other 14-year-old tour- 
ist: he got his job as a page when 
Senator Burnet Maybank, mend- 
ing political fences, decided to pick 
some bright lad from Pickens for 
the post at his disposal. 

Within two years after accept- 
ing the offer, Bobby became chief 
page. He was with the Senate cler- 
ical staff when Lyndon Johnson 
came to the Senate in 1949. Bobby 
knew a comer when he saw one 
and latched onto Johnson. When 
Johnson became minority whip, 
Bobby became a minority secre- 
tary and, later, majority secretary. 
But Bobby knew better than to 
stake his all on one man. He made 
himself useful to many senators, 
above all, as a doer of favors. Bob- 
by was always on hand when fresh- 
man senators hit town, ready with 
tips on housing and setting up an 
office. And when he sought to col- 
lect on past favors, he could usual- 
ly expect a friendly reception. 

Apparently helpful to him in 
recent years was Carole Tyler, a 
wide-eyed country girl from Le- 
noir City, Tennessee, who had 
come to Washington in June 1959 
and got work as a $321-a-month 
file clerk for a Congressman. Then 
she met Baker, who hired her in 
February 1961 at $6,230 a year; 
within five months she was getting 
$7,953 a year, and lately $8,300; 
apparently she was earning it, for 
she worked with Baker on his most 
delicate problems concerning sen- 
ators and, after hours, made ex- 
cellent friends among the most 
glamorous and sophisticated peo- 
ple in Washington. Baker thought 
so highly of her that, when he 
bought a $28,000 town house in a 
cooperative development, he let 
it to her and good friend, Mary 
Alice Martin, 22, the attractive 
former secretary of Florida’s Sen- 
ator George Smathers. The house 
was a delightful place for parties, 
the girls excellent hostesses; one 
guest, a former professor of Miss 
Tyler’s, commented that he had 
realized she was bright and pretty, 
but was amazed she had gone so 
far so fast. 

Bobby was doing even better by 
his own family, in the matter of 
housing: he purchased a $124,500 
home a short walk from that of the 
Lyndon Johnsons. Bobby seemed 
to be able to afford both houses, 
though his own salary was a mere 
$19,612 a year, and his wife’s, an- 
other $11,800 as a Senate com- 
mittee’s clerk. How did he manage 
it? This is what the Senate Rules 
Committee is now attempting to 
find out, for as its chairman has 
said, the Baker affair “‘is a reflec- 
tion on something in the Senate.” 
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GREETER. Bobby (center) extends a welcoming hand to a new 
senator. Teddy Kennedy (right) is a brother of the President. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE. This $124,500 house in Spring Valley area 
was recently bought by Baker to shelter himself and family. 


TOWN HOUSE. Elegant city residence bought by Baker was oc- 
cupied by Carole Tyler. Baker himself never has lived in it. 


BOBBY’S FAMILY. Old snapshot shows Baker, his wife Doro- 
thy and three eldest children. Family now includes two more. 
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THE BOBBY BAKER CASE cornu 


A Million Dollars Working to Make More 


What the Senate committee was 
finding out was that Baker had re- 
portedly managed to make a mil- 
lion dollars. His varied interests in- 
cluded a law firm, a travel agency, 
an insurance agency, and a How- 
ard Johnson motel, and stock in 
other operations. The flashiest of 
his properties, perhaps, was his 
share of the Carousel, a motel and 
nightclub dedicated to “‘the advise- 
and-consent set.’’ For its gaudy 
opening, in July 1962, Baker and 
his associates had trundled seven 
busloads of celebrities and politicos 
to Ocean City, Maryland; if any 
guest wondered then about Baker’s 
affluence there is no evidence that 
he mentioned it aloud. 

As the Senate dug deeper into 
the affair, both Baker and Carole 
Tyler dropped from sight—and EI- 
ly was in Germany. Washington 
suspected that a good many impor- 
tant people around town hoped 
the three of them would stay away. 


BOBBY’S HOSTESSES. When the Carousel opened, 


scantily clad waitresses chosen for their looks sat 
on the club bar to pose for the publicity photographs. 


BOBBY’S MOTEL. For the Carousel’s inaugural of 
the 1962 summer season, Baker invited his friends in 
government. He sold the establishment in February. 
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FOR EVERY KIND OF PHOTOGRAPHY CHOOSE FROM THE CANON FAMILY 


This is the Canon family of fine cameras, each 
one designed to increase the fun and excite- 
ment of photography. 35mm still cameras. 
8mm movie cameras. EE cameras. Half-size 
cameras that fit into pocket or purse. Canon 
cameras fit every scene and situation... for 
everyone from the beginner to the seasoned 
professional. 

There’s another side to the Canon family of 
cameras too. Canon quality. Every Canon cam- 
era is a product of top engineering and match- 
less workmanship, to ensure infallible perform- 
ance during a lifetime of use. 

Before you buy a camera of any kind, see the 
Canon family of fine cameras. They’re available 
in better camera stores throughout the world. 


Canon 7 A professional type 35mm camera 
with the world fastest lens 50 mm F 0.95. 
Features a unique range-viewfinder. 
Canonflex RM The symbol of single-lens reflex 
quality with its exclusive Super Canomatic 
system of operation. 

Canonet This EE camera has a “Data Center” 
which tells how you are doing before you take 
the picture. 

Canonet Junior Just set the subject mark in 
the viewfinder and its EE system measures the 
light and sets the speed and aperture opening 
automatically. 

Canon Demi A half-size camera with built-in 
exposure meter and program shutter. Twice as 
many pictures from every roll of film. 





Zoom 8-3 Combination of an F 1.4 lens with a 
5X zooming range for versatile 8mm photo- 
graphy. 

Motor Zoom 8 Electro-motor operation for 
push-button zooming, film advancing and 
aperture setting. 

Cine Canonet 8 A pocket-size 8mm movie 
camera with zoom lens, automatic film ad- 
vancing and aperture setting. 





CANON CAMERA CO., INC.: 312 Shimomaruko, Ohta-ku, Tokyo 
CANON U.S. BRANCH: 554, 5th Ave., New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CANON S.A. GENEVA: 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA: Via Espana 120, Panama 
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GREECE: PART VI 





e was more than a man. He looked like a 
god and bore himself like one—and acted like one. 
Though he flashed and faded before men could ac- 
custom their eyes to the glare of him, the peoples of the 
earth came to render him homage in legends as fantas- 
tic as any immortal god’s. In 10 incredible years Al- 
exander the Great, King of Macedonia and master of 
all Greece, marched his army to the outermost borders 
of the civilized world, conquering all that lay before 
him. He was 22 when his task began and only 32 
when it—and his life—ended. But Alexander’s great- 
ness was more than a soldier’s. In his wake Greek 
culture broke out of its shell, swept Asia and became 
the common currency of the world, eventually soften- 
ing with humanity the sternness of Rome and stiff- 
ening with reason the mystic fervor of Christianity. 


GONQUEROR 
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Wren Alexander was a boy, so 
an old story goes, the horse Bu- 
cephalus was offered to his father, 
King Philip of Macedonia. The brute 
was so nervous and wild that no 
one could ride it, but Alexander 
coaxed his reluctant father to let 
him try. He turned Bucephalus to 
face the sun so the horse would 
not see what had unnerved it—its 
own shadow. Mounting the now 
tractable steed, Alexander tamed 
it, whereupon Philip rushed up 
to the boy, exclaiming with tears 
in his eyes, ‘“O my son, look thee 
out a kingdom equal to thee, for 
Macedonia is too little!” 

The prophecy was soon fulfilled. 
In 336 B.C. Philip was assassi- 
nated, after having made himself 
suzerain of Greece and ending the 
struggles that had distracted the 
city-states since the Peloponnesian 
War a century earlier. Taking over 
from his father, Alexander set out 
in 334 B.C. on a journey of con- 
quest that made him master of a 
vast domain. He overran Asia 
Minor, swallowed Egypt, crushed 
King Darius of Persia, captured 
fabled Babylon and Persepolis and 
fought his way across enormous 
stretches of Persia and Afghani- 
stan until he reached the farthest 
frontiers of the Persian empire— 
the steppes of Russia to the north, 
and the humid plains of India to 
the south. 


The map on these pages is meas- 
ure of Alexander’s achievement. On 
it old Greece has shrunk to a patch, 
and the new Greece that Alexander 
conquered stretches eastward to the 
Himalayas. 

He won it, not with a huge horde, 
but with a highly mobile force that 
seldom exceeded 35,000 men. It 
consisted of the national Macedo- 
nian army, expertly officered and 
toughened under Philip, a disci- 
plined corps of Greek infantry re- 
cruited from the allied city-states 
and a contingent of mercenaries. 

On the march Alexander’s army 
must have seemed a motley throng. 
Trailing the soldiers were wom- 
en and children, tradesmen and 
camp-followers. There were survey- 
ors, engineers and naturalists who 
gathered specimens. There were 
artisans, horses, mules, chariots, 
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A rugged army of Greeks and Macedonians 


IMMORTAL ADVENTURE 


wagons and, later on, an elephant 
or two to help with the baggage. 
But in action the army was the 
most aggressive fighting force that 
the world had seen. Year after year 
its skill and endurance were tested 
against savage tribes, impassable 
rivers, burning deserts, exhausting 
monsoons and icebound peaks. No 
stronghold was too formidable. In 
southern Russia the Macedonians 
even stormed one clifftop redoubt 
with climbing ropes and pitons. 
What moved these men to such 
incredible efforts was their image 
of Alexander. When, preparing for 
battle, they saw his short, confident 
figure, his young head tilted char- 
acteristically to one side, his sun- 
burned face and his luminous eyes; 
when they heard him call to his 
bravest men by name as he strode 
along the ranks; and when, in ac- 
tion, they saw him leap up the 
scaling ladder in a siege, or plunge 
into the thick of the melee, con- 
spicuous in his magnificent armor 


and his white plume; then their 
mystical faith in him rose to a pas- 
sion and a certainty of victory. 


Drews himself suspected, 
quite literally, that he was the son 
of Zeus. In Egypt he made a spe- 
cial trip 350 miles out in the Libyan 
desert to the Temple of Amun to 
learn the secret truth. 

There was some showmanship in 
this. Alexander relished gestures— 
as when, according to the famous 
legend, he cut the inextricable knot 
at Gordium to fulfill the prophecy 
that whoever could open it would 
become lord of the world. In an- 
other theatrical flourish he 
sailed out into the Indian Ocean 
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Vie huge world that Alexander won 
and the 10-year march he made to 
win it are shown on this map. The 
two million square miles of his em- 
pire includes territory now owned by 


and sacrificed to the Olympian gods. 
Though he had the wealth of 
Asia at his disposal, he always lived 
the Spartan life, as suited a man 
who hoped to rival Homer’s heroes. 
All through his campaigns Alexan- 
der carried with him a copy of the 
Iliad edited by his childhood teach- 
er, Aristotle. Money meant little to 
him and women less. Sex and sleep, 
he used to say, only reminded him 
of his mortality. The force that 
moved Alexander—like his hero 
Achilles—was thirst for fame. Both 
won it, and both died young. 
Alexander’s genius for leader- 
ship and zest for battle were cou- 
pled with a brilliant military mind. 
Hefoughtevery kind of engagement, 
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followed a fighting genius to India and back 


THAT WON A WORLD 
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Alexander had come to Asia as 
liberator of Greek cities in Asia 
Minor and as avenger of the ancient 
wrongs that Greece had suffered at 
the hands of Xerxes. But when he 
decided to take over the Persian — 
empire, his attitude changed. In- 
stead of treating the Persians like 
slaves, as Aristotle recommended, 
he treated them as subjects. He re- 
strained his soldiers from plunder- 
ing and although he himself burned 
the royal palace of Persepolis to the 
ground, it was only to underscore 
dramatically the fall of Persia’s 
old regime. 


H. appointed Persians as gov- 
ernors. He seeded the empire with 
cities—the most famous today is 
Egypt’s Alexandria—where Greeks 
and non-Greeks could mingle. He 
set the youth of Persia to study- 
ing Homer and the tragic poets and 
trained them for service in his 
army. He even adopted Persian 
dress and ceremonial. 

When his proud Macedonians 
threatened to mutiny and shouted 
accusingly: ““You have made Per- 
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sians your kinsmen,” Alexander 
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replied with deep emotion, “I con- 


17 modern nations (blue letters). 
The dotted line marks his route of 
conquest. From the start in Macedo- 
nia to the end in Babylon he and his 
Macedonians covered 14,000 miles. 


from guerrilla warfare to pitched 
battles, yet he was never defeated. 
His favorite tactic was to anchor 
the center of his line with the 
broad bristling wall of his infantry, 
then deliver the knockout punch 
with an elite company of cavalry, 
called the Companions, which would 
charge in from the right wing. 

At Issus, and later at Gaugamela 
where Darius awaited him on a 
plain smoothed for the Persians’ 
scythe-hubbed chariots, the Com- 
panions, with Alexander in the lead, 
hurled themselves at the nerve cen- 
ter of the Persian host—the spot 
where Darius’ chariot stood. Both 
times they burst through gaps in 
the Persian line and drove within 


Po 





feet of the quivering king. Both 
times Darius turned and fled, fol- 
lowed by his panicked army. 


| er of rushing straight into 
the heart of Asia on the heels of 
Darius, Alexander twice gave up 
the pursuit and marched south. 
After Issus, to secure his rear, 
he captured Persia’s Mediterrane- 
an naval bases. After Gaugamela, 
which broke the power of Persia 
forever, Alexander again marched 
south to capture Persia’s great cit- 
ies, palaces and treasures before 
picking up Darius’ trail. When 
he finally overtook Darius south 
of the Caspian, the wretched king 
was dead—stabbed by one of his 
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own subjects, Bessus. Two years 
later Alexander caught up with 
Bessus in the province of Bactria 
—and executed him. 

The young conqueror was now 
the unchallenged lord of Asia. Be- 
fore him lay India and beyond that 
—only a few days’ march from the 
border, his geographers told him— 
the world-girdling ocean rolled. Al- 
exander determined to march to the 
ocean. But after a tremendous bat- 
tle against an Indian army with 200 
elephants, Alexander’s long-suffer- 
ing veterans grounded their arms 
and refused to go another step. Bit- 
terly disappointed, Alexander led 
them back toward Babylon. They 
marched and sailed down the trib- 
utaries of the Indus River, where 
they ran into some of the most sav- 
age fighting they had ever seen, and 
they tramped across the blazing 
coastal desert along the Arabian 
Sea, nearly perishing of heat and 
thirst, while the fleet groped along 
the shore. 


sider you all my kinsmen!” and 
went on to pray that Greeks and 
Persians might reconcile their dif- 
ferences and that all peoples of the 
world might live in harmony. 
Death overtook Alexander be- 
fore his vision of a universal com- 
monwealth could come to pass. In 
Babylon he caught a fever after 
one of his frequent drinking bouts, 
and 11 days later, on June 13, 323 
B.C., the conqueror was dead. His 
burial place is still unknown. His 
empire was split into fragments by 
his quarreling, highhanded gener- 
als. Since then it has been over- 
run time and again, and not a trace 
now remains of Alexander’s brief 
passage. But the rugged and of- 
ten eerie landscapes have changed 
little since Alexander’s time, and 
in the pictures on the following 
pages, taken along the eastern 
reaches of Alexander’s march, one 
can almost hear the clank of Mac- 
edonian armor and the shouts of 
the officers and almost see the 
young white-plumed figure looking 
for new worlds to conquer. 
Epwarp KERN 
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A boy and his sheep fight the storm 





In Afghanistan a desert 


of death lies across the trail 


THE HARD WAY EAST 


A howling wilderness in south- 
west Afghanistan, now known as 
the Desert of Death, covers the 
path where the Macedonians once 
marched. Alexander came there in 
330 B.C., having postponed his pur- 
suit of Bessus, Darius’ murderer, 
and swung south to crush a couple 
of rebellious provinces. Today, in 
the desert, nomads and their flocks 


cower in raging summer gales that 
choke the lowering sky with flying 


dust. Sand-whipped ruins, memori- 


als of a little-known past, rear their | 


bulk against the moaning wind. 
The Desert of Death was tamer 
in Alexander’s day when it was 
watered by a huge irrigation sys- 
tem. There were many thriving 
cities and a caravan route across 


the desert, dotted with fortified 
hostels called caravansaries. Alex- 
ander found a tribe there, the Ari- 
aspians, whose ideals and govern- 
ment so much resembled those of 
the Greeks that he gave them back 
their independence and, says one 
ancient historian, “‘as much of the 
adjacent territory as they asked for; 
but they did not ask for much.” 


Photographed for LIFE by JAMES BURKE 















A ruined caravansary looms above the flying dust A muffled landlord rides through the searing sand 





Kandahar’s ruin recalls his passage 


N HIS WAKE, CITIES 


A golden landscape of tawny rocks 
and rippling wheat unrolled before 
the advancing Macedonians as Al- 
exander, having skirted the Desert 
of Death, resumed his eastward 
march. The wheat was welcome to 
the troops. But their foraging may 
have been imperiled by plagues of 
locusts which still today scourge 


the fields, filling the air with the 
rustle of a myriad silvery wings. 

Alexander had now left the more 
populated regions of Persia behind 
him. As he went he founded new 
cities, settling them with natives 
and his own veterans. The cities 
secured the region and protected 
Alexander’s supply lines. All of 


these strongholds have vanished, 
for they were built too hurriedly 
to last. But the ruins of ancient 
Kandahar, though they date from a 
later era, may be a memorial to Al- 
exander’s passage. The very word 
Kandahar may in fact derive from 
Iskander—the name that Alexan- 
der still goes by in Afghanistan. 
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the wheat fields Kandahar’s acropolis is crowned with Islamic ruins 





Mountain crossing rivaled Hannibal's feat 


OVER THE HINDU KUSH 





The mountains of the Hindu Kush guard the route to Central Asia 


iF the winter of 329 B.C. Alexan- 
der, with five strenuous years and 
8,000 miles of hard marching be- 
hind him, reached the final obsta- 
cle barring his way into the un- 
conquered province of Bactria on 


Persia’s eastern frontier. It was the 
awesome Hindu Kush (below), a 
neighbor of the Himalayas that, 
with 16,000 foot peaks, spreads its 
bristling bulk beyond the horizon. 

Several passes lead across the 


range. To circumvent the enemy, 
Alexander chose the difficult and 
roundabout route over the Kha- 
wak Pass, approached by a winding 
gorge which lies in deep shadow at 
the right of the panorama below. 


Pausing to found another Alexan- 
dria in the valley, he led his army 
up the 80-mile-long gorge (below, 
right) and up over the pass (next 
page). For 15 days his troops strug- 
gled through bitter cold and treach- 


erous snow. When their food ran 
out they grubbed for herbs and 
even devoured their mules raw. 
But the amazing army survived 
with few losses in a feat that rivals 
Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps. 


A herd of goats marches up the gorge toward the Khawak Pass 





At 11,650 feet, the stony threshold of Khawak Pass lies beneath a gathering storm 
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In Bactria the Conqueror met his worst trouble 


FURY OF THE NOMADS 
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Dis flying, hoofs tearing up the 
dry sod, these bold, fierce Afghans 
and their wild-eyed mounts present 
a good picture of the kind of trou- 
ble Alexander encountered when 
he came down out of the Hindu 


Kush into Bactria and the north- 
ern plains. Here he met something 
new in his experience—a full-scale 
national uprising against him. It 
took all of his military skill to 
subdue the nomad guerrilla bands 


that hit his army in lightning raids 
and then melted away into the 
steppes. Alexander paid them the 
ultimate tribute by marrying a na- 
tive girl, Roxane, and incorporat- 
ing a Bactrian unit in his cavalry. 





A company of Afghans gallops over the northern plain 





Balkh’s fall 
sealed his 
conquest 


Cone away to the horizon 
like a needle-backed mountain 
range, the crumbling walls of an- 
cient Balkh rise dramatically above 
the land. Seldom visited except 
by an occasional passing caravan, 
Balkh today is nothing but an 
empty shell. Its imposing gateway, 
shown at the left of the picture, 
opens onto a plain as mournfully 
bare as the surrounding country. 

Balkh was a busy metropolis, 





“mother of cities” and capital of 
the Persian province of Bactria, 
when Alexander took it without a 
blow in 328 B.C. He refounded 
it as an Alexandria and used it 
as a base for strenuous campaigns 
against the unruly tribes of the 
north. It was here that he cele- 
brated his marriage to the beauti- 
ful Roxane; it was here that he 
sentenced the unfortunate Bessus 
to be mutilated and crucified. And 
it was in Balkh that he tried to 
force the Macedonians to grovel 
before him like Persians, and later 
crushed a plot against his life. 
With the capture of Balkh and 
the subjugation of the northeast, 
Alexander completed his great mis- 
sion, the-total conquest of the Per- 
sian empire. But still restless, he 
soon turned his back on Balkh and 
set out once again with his weary 
army, bound for India and, he be- 
lieved, the literal end of the earth. 


Beneath Balkh’s walls 


a camel caravan traces 
a moving shadow in the dust 
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Triumphantly swift, silent, serene 


The VC10 is a plane of .najestic power. It is triumphantly fast. Yet the VC10 
is the quietest, smoothest plane you can fly in. For the power of the VC10 is 
in the tail. The four Rolls-Royce Conway jets are rear-mounted and you fly 
in the comfort and silence ahead of the power. Soon this magnificent plane 
comes into scheduled service. And BOAC moves a clear six years ahead of 


any other airline. 


PROVED ROLLS-ROYCE POWER FROM 4 CONWAY JETS 
BOAC was first with jets. Now they bring you the VC10 built by the British Aircraft 
Corporation. Its advanced Rolls-Royce Conway engines are developed from the 
experience gained in 26 million hours of jet service in the air. With a thrust of 21,000 Ibs 
each, the new Conway R.Co. 42/1s are the most powerful civil jet engines in the world. 
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A 315 - pound woman eats nothing for 117 days 


THE ZERO 
CALORIE 
DIET 


by SHANA 
ALEXANDER 


Noonday diners at a Los An- 
geles cafeteria looked up in 
some astonishment one day 
last January to see an enor- 
mous woman stuck, literally 
wedged amidships, in the door- 
way of the restaurant. Though 
the scene was not without its 
comic aspects, it was the ul- 
timate humiliation in the life 
of the stuckee, a 38-year-old 
housewife named Elaine John- 
son. The nightmarish experi- 
ence capped Mrs. Johnson’s 17- 
year on-and-off eating binge, 
a period in which the weight 
on her 5-foot 6-inch frame had 
risen slowly but inexorably 
from 135 to 315 pounds. When 
finally she managed to extri- 
cate her tremendous bulk from 
its prison of jamb and lintel, 
Mrs. Johnson heaved herself 
aboard a bus, headed for the 
nearby Wadsworth Veterans 
Administration Hospital, and 
begged for help. “There must 
be something you can do,” she 
tearfully told the admitting 
physician. “I think I’m a food- 
aholic.”’ 
Foodaholic or just plain fat 
lady, Mrs. Johnson was a prime 
specimen of both. She was so 
overweight she could not tie 
her shoes, cross her legs, visit 
a lunch counter, or go to the 
movies—she was too big to fit 
in the seats. When she visited 
friends’ houses, she never sat 
down for fear of breaking the 
furniture. In church, a special 
chair had to be set up for her. 
At home, when her 8-year-old 
daughter asked to sit on her 
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She joined up with 
the Obese Corps 


ZERO CALORIE 


CONTINUED 


lap, Mrs. Johnson had to say, ‘‘Sor- 
ry, honey, but Mommy doesn’t 
have a lap any more.” 

Her severe obesity was associ- 
ated with dangerously high blood 
pressure and a constant headache. 
She could not walk across a room 
without feeling exhausted. She 
gasped for breath and dreaded suf- 
focating in her sleep. She always 
felt groggy and slightly nauseated. 
And yet, in some horrible way, she 
was always hungry. 

Mrs. Johnson felt emotionally 
unstrung too. Her marriage had 
broken up. She wept a lot. She was 
understandably fearful of leaving 
her house; mostly she remained at 
home, watched TV, cared for her 
three children—and ate. Her only 
emotional strength came from her 
piety; she was a staunch church- 
goer, no matter how poorly she 
might feel, and she taught a Sun- 
day school Bible class. In fact, it 
was her zeal not to be late to a 
luncheon appointment with her 
new pastor that accounted for Mrs. 
Johnson’s getting herself stuck in 
the cafeteria doorway. 


An things considered, it was a 
lucky day for Mrs. Johnson, for 
the hospital, and ultimately per- 
haps for all the 26 million over- 
weight adults in the U.S. that, in- 
stead of crawling into a cave, Mrs. 
Johnson waddled into Los Ange- 
les’ huge Wadsworth VA Hospital. 
For four years Dr. Ernst Drenick, 
section chief of internal medicine 
there and a member of the faculty 
at nearby U.C.L.A. Medical School, 
has been quietly engaged in an ex- 
tremely detailed study of obesity 
and human metabolism. His guinea 
pigs in this continuing study are, 
perforce, human beings; rats, mon- 
keys and other usual laboratory 
fauna are useless for such experi- 
mental research. What is needed is 
people, and the fatter the better. 
Accordingly, Dr. Drenick has pains- 
takingly assembled his own pri- 
vate Obese Corps in his research 
ward. At the time Elaine Johnson 
showed up, he was studying 10 of 
the fattest war veterans in Califor- 
nia—all men so desperately anx- 
ious to lose weight that they were 
happy to submit to any diet or regi- 
men Dr. Drenick could devise. 
But what Dr. Drenick’s Obese 
Corps really needed to give some 
sort of balance to the research were 
some female patients, a commodity 
not readily come by in a veterans’ 
hospital. Enter ex-WAVE Elaine 
Johnson, last January 19, breath- 


ing heavily and begging for help. 

Medical science still has much 
to learn about the mysteries of 
obesity, but the doctors are unani- 
mous on one point: those people 
who get fat do so because they eat 
more food than their systems can 
handle. It had taken Mrs. Johnson 
some 6,200 days of steady over- 
eating to achieve doorway-size pro- 
portions. During World War IT she 
was a pharmacist’s mate in the 
WAVES, and her Navy discharge 
shows that in 1945 she weighed a 
neat, normal 135 pounds. She was 
married the following year and dur- 
ing her first pregnancy, a lonely 
time of enforced separation from 
her serviceman husband, she be- 
gan to overeat. Her weight bal- 
looned to 175, and after the child 
was born she only got down to 150. 
After her second child, back down 
to 165. During her third pregnan- 
cy, in 1955, she was still fighting 
the same old diet battle but with 
less success than ever. One day her 
obstetrician told her she absolutely 
had to lose five pounds by her next 
visit. When she next stepped on 
his scale two weeks later, she had 
gained two more pounds. ‘“‘Hope- 
less!’ the doctor scrawled across 
her chart. 

“That did it,” says Mrs. John- 
son today. ‘I just quit trying. I 
hated myself for eating, but even 
after the baby was born I just 
couldn’t stop. It got to be a vicious 
circle. I wanted to dress in nice 
clothes and be attractive, so I’d try 
to diet, and then I’d look in the 
mirror and feel it was all so impos- 
sible that I couldn’t think of any- 
thing to do but drown my sorrows 
in more food. 

“People picture a gluttonous 
person as somebody holding a big 
chicken leg in each hand and drool- 
ing. They just don’t understand. I 
would live all day on black coffee, 
cook three meals for the children 
and never even sit down at the ta- 
ble. Then at night I felt so starved I 
would cook up a plate of spaghet- 
ti and have one enormous 4,000- 
calorie meal. Then I just wanted to 
lie down and die. I felt I was falling 
to pieces. It wasn’t only my body. 
My whole personality was getting 
out of shape. I wanted to crawl 
away and hide.” 


\ Vien Dr. Drenick learned that 


a 315-pound woman had just been 
admitted to Wadsworth’s female 
ward, he came over at once and ex- 
plained his pet project. “Up until 
two or three years ago, doctors 
used to think that all fat people 
just ate too much—period,” he 
told Mrs. Johnson. “Now we sus- 





pect that some individuals, perhaps 
one in four, may have a minor met- 
abolic aberration, a small genetic 
difference, which contributes to 
their obesity. Our experiment— 
our search for quantitative data— 
has been designed to try to shed 
some light on this possibility.” 

In theory, according to Dr. Dren- 
ick, both the fatty who swears he 
doesn’t eat enough to keep a bird 
alive and the bean pole who swears 
he eats like a horse may be telling 
the truth. But to make sure,. the 
experiment requires that the most 
subtle and detailed metabolic ob- 
servations be made over an extend- 
ed period. The subjects of such 
an experiment have to be reason- 
ably healthy and willing to remain 
for a long time in a hospital where 
their intimate metabolic ups and 
downs can be constantly analyzed. 
Furthermore, the patients must be 
willing to, and capable of, eating 
nothing at all, since the ideal ex- 
perimental regimen for pure meta- 
bolic research in obesity is total 
starvation. A starving man, said 
Dr. Drenick, existing solely on his 
body’s own stored food reserves, 
enables the physician to calculate 
the exact rates at which the body 
uses up its supply of fat, proteins, 
vitamins and so on. The doctor 
can measure the depletion rates by 
extremely detailed urinalyses and 
other techniques, and he does not 
have to adjust his calculations to 
allow for new supplies of nutrients 
added to the body in the daily diet. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Drenick 
pointed out, the average person is 
likely to starve to death before the 
necessary metabolic data can be 
amassed. About 40 days is consid- 


A: hospital’s counting house, 
Mrs. Johnson undergoes one of the 
complex weekly metabolism tests 
which measured the changes in her 
physical composition during diet. 


ered the outside limit for ‘‘normal”’ 
human starvation, provided the 
subject has plenty of water and all 
the other creature comforts he de- 
sires. The rigidly supervised con- 
tinuing experiment in marathon 
starvation thus requires Gargan- 
tuan volunteers with huge reserves 
of stored food in their bodies. 

The average weight of the first 
11 members of the Obese Corps 
was 311 pounds. All were people 
for whom long-term starvation was 
not only possible but downright 
therapeutic. In really severe obes- 
ity some patients cannot expand 
their lungs sufficiently to supply 
enough oxygen to their tissues. Un- 
less they stop putting on pound- 
age, they may eventually be killed 
by their own obesity. 


D. Drenick outlined all this in 
his first meeting with Mrs. John- 
son. After reassuring her that her 
own obesity was far less severe 
than that of some of his male pa- 
tients, he invited her to join the 
experiment. She readily agreed. 

“Every time Dr. Drenick said 
the word ‘experiment,’ all I could 
hear was the word ‘help,’ ” she has 
since explained. So Mrs. Johnson’s 
two youngest children were tem- 
porarily placed in foster homes and 
she moved into Wadsworth. 

For a few days Elaine Johnson 
acclimated herself to the com- 
ing ordeal with a low-calorie diet, 
losing 10 pounds in this period. 


CONTINUED 
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Her appetite vanished, 
along with 116 pounds 


ZERO CALORIE 


CONTINUED 


After that for the next 117 days 
she lived exclusively on plain water 
and vitamin injections. When she 
craved solid food, she chewed ice 
cubes. At the end of her marathon 
fast the former morose fat lady was 
in high spirits, excellent health, 
116 pounds lighter, and famous. 
She had shattered the all-time hu- 
man starvation record of 74 days 
(set by Terence McSwiney, an 
Irish patriot and Lord Mayor of 
Cork who, in 1920, died in a Brit- 
ish prison on the 74th day of a 
hunger strike). But to Mrs. John- 
son herself the best part of the 
whole incredible experience was 
the fact that her insatiable appetite 
appeared to have vanished along 
with 116 pounds of flesh. 

During her record term of non- 
eating Mrs. Johnson lived in the 
women’s ward of the VA hospital 
and her metabolic processes were 
measured in detail. One measure- 
ment was the weekly trip to the 
“counting house,” a total body- 
radiation counter which aids in de- 
termining the exact body composi- 
tion of fat, lean body mass and 
water. These and other measure- 
ments, incidentally, made cheat- 
ing instantly detectable—in the 
event a patient had been tempted 
by an occasional forbidden snack, 
which Mrs. Johnson was not. 

Though hospitalized, she did not 
feel ill or weak; and after the first 
few days her appetite vanished for 
good. She eventually even devel- 
oped a distaste for plain water, and 
by the end of her fast she was 
drinking less than a pint a day. 

While she was in Wadsworth, 
Mrs. Johnson also received regular 
psychiatric counseling, and both 
she and her doctors now feel that 
she has gained considerable insight 
into the emotional aspects of her 


Disend Poe, who weighed more 
than 500 pounds when admitted to 
the hospital, required respirator to 
keep him from passing out from lack 
of oxygen every time he lay down. 





weight problem. She realizes that 
during her childhood she had come 
to think of food as far more than 
just something to eat: a rich des- 
sert was a bribe, a tasty snack was a 
reward, food itself became an ex- 
pression of love. As an adult, food 
came to mean companionship too. 
Often, with her husband away, her 
children asleep, she would sit alone 
in front of her TV set, surrounded 
by mountains of bonbons, salted 
nuts and other goodies, and mind- 
lessly munch the night away. Food 
was her only friend. 

This old pattern of equating food 
with companionship was confirmed 
during her stay at Wadsworth. Eve- 
nings, when the ladies companion- 
ably gathered around their ward TV 
set, Mrs, Johnson felt a powerful 
urge to nibble, despite the fact that 
her actual appetite had vanished 
weeks before. 

Between visits to the counting 
house, the laboratories and to her 
psychiatrist, Mrs. Johnson kept her- 
self busy during the months of en- 
forced idleness by helping out in 
the ward. One of her favorite recre- 
ations was preparing and serving 
meals for the other patients. One 
day she received a kind of edible poi- 
son pen letter. In the wake of the 
widespread publicity attending her 
participation in the experiment, an 
anonymous cake, two feet long and 
smothered in pink frosting, was de- 
livered to her. Mrs. Johnson gaily 
hacked up the huge pastry and in- 
vited the other ladies in the ward 
to a gala party. Sometimes she 
amused her wardmates by answering 
the wall telephone with a cheery, 
“Hello, Baby Blimp speaking.” 
When outside visitors asked if she 


‘Send me a box of 
doughnut holes, she said 


needed anything, she would reply 
airily, ‘Bring mea big box of dough- 
nut holes.”’ She was losing a pound 
a day now, and she was euphoric 
a good bit of the time. 

At the counting house Elaine 
Johnson often met and compared 
notes with the male patients who 
were then living together in a spe- 
cial metabolic balance ward in an- 
other hospital building. After his 
first tour of this grotesque place, 
one visitor observed that he would 
never again be able to laugh at a cir- 
cus fat man or doubt the truth of 
Cyril Connolly’s remark that “im- 
prisoned in every fat man a thin one 
is wildly signaling to be let out.” 

Dr. Drenick’s largest patient was 
Leland Poe, a 6-foot 7-inch former 
Marine and computor operator, 
who weighed well over 500 pounds 
when he was rushed to the hospi- 
tal last March. His lungs could no 
longer supply his huge body with 
the oxygen needed, and he was sem- 
icomatose and “‘blue as a plum.” 
The fainting giant had to be dumped 
onto a tarpaulin and dragged inside 
by eight sweating orderlies. Poe lost 
26 pounds during his first week on 
the zero-calorie diet, and continued 
his fast for eight more weeks before 
switching to a semistarvation diet 
of 300 calories daily. His weight is 
now down to a mere 315, and his 
spirits are soaring. 

Poe’s best friend in the ward was 
Bert Goldner, 33 years old, 5 feet 





7 inches, who arrived at the hospital 
in heart failure. Goldner weighed 
425 pounds at that time, and was so 
spherical he could neither sit nor lie 
down without fainting from lack of 
oxygen. He even had to sleep stand- 
ing up or kneeling. Once he toppled 
over during a stand-up catnap and 
broke his leg. 

Goldner lasted only two weeks 
on the zero-calorie regimen, then 
gave way to intense emotional irri- 
tability. When a nurse turned off 
the TV set he was watching, he 
burst into tears and announced that’ 
he was going to march right over 
to the rib joint across the street 
and eat some barbecue. His devoted 
buddy, Poe, had to restrain him by 
force until Dr. Drenick could be 
notified. 

To some extent, almost all of 
Dr. Drenick’s patients might be de- 
scribed as “compulsive eaters” — 
that is, people who eat to gratify 
an emotional need rather than to 
satisfy their physical hunger. Psy- 
chiatrists call such people “‘oral- 
dependent characters,” individuals 
who react to conflict, frustration, 
depression, boredom, anxiety or al- 
most any emotion by seeking solace 
in food. Sucking, kissing, chewing, 
smoking and drinking are other oral 
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B ert Goldner displays a typical 
8,000-calorie snack of shrimp, lob- 
ster, ice cream, pie, nuts, frozen 
fruit, cookies and peanut brittle, 
washed down by low-calorie pop. 
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Old Spice After Shave Lotion adds to your assurance and 
marks the beginning of a better day. Exciting, exhilarating 
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One patient had to 


sleep standing up 


ZERO CALORIE 
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gratifications, and most compulsive 
eaters employ them all. But so do 
noncompulsives; it is a tricky field 
in which little is known and gener- 
alities are to be avoided. Dr. Sidney 
Cohen, chief of psychiatry at Wads- 
worth, who has kept close watch on 
the obesity studies, characterizes 
oral-dependent persons as “un- 
weaned sucklings.” But he is quick 
to point out that obesity is not a 
single disease. According to one gor- 
geously circular medical definition, 
“Obesity is a psychosomatic syn- 
drome of emotional, metabolic, con- 
stitutional and genetic factors, the 
cardinal symptom of which is hyper- 
phagia.” Hyperphagia, it turns out, 
is insatiable appetite. 

Dr. Drenick employs amore prac- 
tical rule of thumb. To him a com- 
pulsive eater is somebody who gets 
up in the middle of the night to 
raid the ice box after a full day’s 
normal eating. Bert Goldner, for ex- 
ample, once listed this menu of one 
nocturnal food binge: one lemon 
meringue pie, one half-pound can 
of cashews, one-half pound shrimp, 
one-half pound lobster, one pound 
assorted cookies, one pound of can- 
dy—either fudge or peanut brittle 
—one quart of chocolate ice cream, 
one jar of frozen fruit and one die- 
tetic soft drink. Dr. Drenick esti- 
mated this particular orgy at approx- 
imately 8,000 calories, and Goldner 
readily admitted that on other oc- 
casions he had surpassed even that 
incredible total. 

“The terrible thing about severe- 
ly obese people is that they can ac- 
tually assimilate all the food they 
eat,” the doctor says. “If you have 
a tendency toward obesity, you ac- 
tually accentuate the metabolic de- 
fect the heavier you get. So it be- 
comes easier and easier to gain, 
and harder and harder to lose.” 

Fortunately, not all of the Wads- 
worth volunteers were so morbidly 
addicted to food as the unfortunate 





Goldner. Benjamin Laskow, for ex- 
ample, is a different type of fat man, 
whom Dr, Drenick terms a “hobby 
eater.’ Hobby eaters have no partic- 
ular emotional problems; they just 
love food and don’t much care how 
they look. Laskow, 5 feet 10 inches, 
had permitted his affection for 
cheese blintzes with sour cream to 
run riot; as a result he weighed 
236 pounds and, at 71, was in grave 
risk of a coronary attack. After four 
weeks of starving, and five more 
weeks of semistarvation, he got his 
weight back down to 185, and it is 
indicative of the salubrious effects 
of his treatment that, the week of 
his discharge from Wadsworth, he 
challenged the ward’s 26-year-old 
orderly toajudomatch andslammed 
the daylights out of him. 


Many experts believe that obes- 
ity is becoming one of the na- 
tion’s more serious public health 
problems. Already 23% of our adult 
population is overweight and the 
figure is rising. The enormous 
excess poundage unquestionably 
contributes to the rising death 
rates from hypertension, coronary 
disease and diabetes. 

In spite of the severity of the 
problem, medicine has yet to come 
up with any satisfactory method 
for returning dedicated eaters to 
normal weight and keeping them 
there. Such eaters fall into a clas- 
sic dieting pattern of one step for- 
ward and two steps back. Strenu- 
ous dieting eventually gives way 
to discouragement at the slow re- 
sults. The discouragement produces 
weakening resolve, the diet is grad- 
ually or abruptly abandoned, and 
the poor dieter gains back every- 
thing he has so painfully lost and 
usually adds a few new pounds. As 


FA. excess supply of body fat 
used up at last, Mrs. Johnson sits on 
hospital bed and gets ready to eat 
her first breakfast—two hard-boiled 
eggs. She could barely finish them. 


She just barely got 
her first meal down 


Mrs. Johnson says, ““You name it, 
I tried it—the five-day: juice diet, 
the Mayo Clinic egg diet, patented 
food substitutes, laxatives, Epsom 
salt baths, psychotherapy—every- 
thing but pushing myself away 
from the table.” 


Doctors and scientists around 
the country are developing many 
ingenious schemes to, in effect, 
help push their patients away from 
the table. There are artificially 
processed foods in a dozen deli- 
cious flavors; there have been at- 
tempts to develop a denutrifying 
powder which can be sprinkled on 
food to render it nonabsorbable; 
there is even, for desperate cases, 
the new “blind loop’ operation, 
an experimental surgical procedure 
which reroutes the alimentary ca- 
nal so as to make food absorption 
mechanically impossible. But no 
matter what the doctors dream up, 
their patients almost always prove 
capable of outeating the effects of 
the treatment. 

The only hope for chronic obes- 
ity, mild or severe, Dr. Drenick be- 
lieves, is to retrain the appetite. The 
eating habits of a lifetime must be 
abolished and replaced with a to- 
tally new eating pattern. The work 
at Wadsworth indicates that such 
retraining is possible, providing 
that first the old, overstuffed ap- 
petite is given enough time to 
wither away under competent med- 
ical supervision. This withering 
away takes at least three weeks. 
Starving for shorter periods is usu- 
ally useless, either for appetite- 
reconditioning or for permanent 
weight loss. (Up to 70% of any- 
body’s initial weight loss is water. 
This ‘‘weight”’ inevitably starts re- 
turning the instant even limited 
refeeding begins.) And starving for 
longer periods without proper med- 
ical supervision can be extreme- 
ly dangerous. 

Mrs. Johnson was a unique sub- 
ject in more than the obvious ways. 
Last March, when she had been on 
the zero-calorie diet for more than 
two months, Dr. Drenick told an 
interviewer, “She shows no sig- 
nificant physical or emotional ill 
effects whatever. An only moder- 
ately overweight person would have 
become extremely irritable by now. 
A normal-weight person would be 
dead. You see, Mrs. Johnson is, in 
effect, eating. She still has a good 
70 or 80 pounds of lard on her 
to devour.” 

Dr. Drenick’s prediction proved 
accurate. His prize patient con- 
tinued to lose weight slowly and 
steadily for eight more weeks. But 
one morning Mrs. Johnson awak- 


ened with a terrible pain in her big 
toe. Tests revealed it was gout, or 
something very much like gout, 
brought on by the high proportion 
of animal fat and protein in her 
“diet” of her own flesh! Although 
Mrs. Johnson was only down to 
189 pounds, still 40 pounds over- 
weight, Dr. Drenick decided it was 
time for limited refeeding to begin. 
His new objective was to give his 
patient just enough food to main- 
tain her energy requirements but 
not enough to reawaken her sleep- 
ing appetite. On May 25 he ordered 
her first meal—a tablespoon of 
cottage cheese, with a quarter cup 
of eggnog chaser. Mrs. Johnson 
could barely get it all down. 

Although she obliged her doctor 
after that by dutifully swallow- 
ing 300 to 500 high-protein calories 
a day (mostly eggs, meat, cheese, 
skim milk), this still remained far 
below her appetite threshold. She 
still felt no hunger. “Food tasted 
like medicine to me. I only ate be- 
cause the doctor told me to,”’ she 
says. 

Six weeks later Mrs. Johnson 
still weighed 186 pounds, despite 
the fact that she had been sticking 
faithfully to her bare-subsistence 
500-calorie regimen. Regretfully, 
on July 13, Dr. Drenick decided 
it was time to discharge her from 
the hospital. Her remaining pounds 
of overweight contained very little 
fat, he explained. It was mostly 
solid muscle. During her 17 years 
of overeating she had unwittingly 
built it up in order to tote around 
all her excess weight. Although 
the fat was now gone, the armor 
of muscle would take many more 
months, perhaps even years, of 
strict dieting to get rid of. 


M... Johnson today is in bet- 
ter shape physically and emotion- 
ally than she has been for years. 
She even has a job—as a solderer 
in an electronics plant. But her 
future will not be free of strain. A 
portent of what she may expect 
occurred last June. Dr. Drenick had 
given his prize patient a one-day 
pass back to the “‘outside world” 
so that she could attend her 
son’s graduation from junior high 
school. She marched proudly to an 
aisle seat, down front, savoring in 
her mind the many friendly com- 
pliments she was about to receive 
on her dramatically remodeled con- 
tours. She got the compliments of 
course, but what she remembers 
most about that day was the man 
who sat beside her. As he squeezed 
past her to reach his own seat, he 
muttered, “Gee, lady, why don’t 
you go on a diet?” < 
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LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 44 travel advertisers from around 
the world invested close to a million dollars ($948,433) in LIFE International Edi- 
tions, up 16°%o over the previous year and an all-time high. The reasons for this 
success are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have an inborn curiosity about 
the world beyond their national frontiers—an interest constantly stirred by the 
vitality and color with which each issue of LIFE tells of this world. With this ex- 
citing background, and with the best reproduction available, travel advertisements 
in LIFE International and LIFE en Espafiol are in natural habitats, steering afflu- 
ent and educated readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1962 
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It’s not only 
a Case of Beauty 


Most Air Hostesses are attractive. But 
good looks won't look after passengers. 
A good Air Hostess must have good 
sense, too. And she must be properly 
trained. She must learn how to serve a 
superb meal in the style it deserves. 
How to amuse a baby. How to speak 
several languages. Lufthansa Steward- 
esses have all these qualities, yet we 
do expect something more. Besides a 
smart appearence we look for a certain 
natural charm. Besides a cool head we 
expect and find in our Air Hostesses a 
genuine liking for people. And when we 


OLK 316¢ 


find all these we know we’ve found the 
sort of girl we want — a girl who loves 
her job. Everyone who works for Luft- 
hansa does. 


“< LUFTHANSA 
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Visiting Mainz synagogue, police 
chief converses with student. Jews snub 
legal study, pursue only callings which 
can be practiced outside Germany. 


Hugo Spiegel, of old cattle-raising 
family in Warendorf, Muensterland, 
wears Kénigskette which proclaims him 
the best marksman of the shoot. 


ty solid biirger at left, in the 


trappings of king of the Schiit- 
zenfest, and the yarmulke’d  stu- 
dent above are relative rarities, 
Jews in the Federal Republic of 
West Germany. The  Schiitzen- 
kénig, Hugo Spiegel, is both atypi- 
cal and typical of the approximate- 
ly 30,000 Jews in West Germany 
and West Berlin. Even in the new 
Germany, few Jews are, like him, 
prominent landowners. But even 
the respected Herr Spiegel, whose 
ancestral holdings drew him back 
from Belgium after the war, shares 
with the rest of Germany’s Jews a 
nagging ambivalence toward his 
role as a German citizen. The Jew 
in Germany today is accepted by 
his neighbors, who consider him a 
Jew, but resented by Jews in other 
countries, who consider him a Ger- 
man. Photographer Leonard Freed 
crisscrossed Germany seeking out 
this tiny minority for a portrait 
which the Munich firm, Riitten 
& Leoning, plans to publish soon 
as a book, This Is Your Brother. 
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A Community of the Uproote 





These Diisseldorfers plan to wed. She, Israel-born, works 
in her family’s sports shop. He hid in Holland during war, returned later 
with foster parents, his parents having died in camps. 
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A Czechoslovak-born architect and his wife, a Rumanian, stand 
with their German-born son in a top-floor apartment of Diisseldorf project 
he designed. They met in Israel, where she was a nurse. 


The white-garbed owner of a Frankfurt kosher butcher shop enjoys 
a snack with an acquaintance as maskir behind him, specially brought 
from Israel, cleanses meat of tendons and blood vessels. 
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This stonemason works with his father at Frankfurt’ s 
new Jewish cemetery. Only survivors of large family, they fled 
native Poland via Israel, which proved too hot. 





Also from Poland via Israel is Frankfurt clothing 
manufacturer Arno Lustiger (in dark suit) , pictured showing a 
client a suit at a fashion show in Diisseldorf. 





Failure to make a living in Israel drove this woman, 
a Moroccan, her Italian husband and their five children to a 
dank room in a crumbling cellar in Frankfurt. 
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Neighborhood youngsters play before Diisseldorf synagogue A school class in the Frankfurt synagogue holds a Hanukkah 





on Sabbath. With unintentional symbolism, builders made temple's celebration in a room which is used for classes, religious instruction, 
large door of one-way glass, permitting outward view only, recreation and the teaching of arts and crafts. 





At morning service in the Frankfurt sanctuary, A Frankfurt mother, a convert doubly cut off from her 


worshipers take turns at reading from the Torah. When day’ s reading devout Lutheran family in East Germany, performs with daughter the 
is over, sacred scroll is replaced in its embroidered silk covering. rite of lighting candles to burn all Friday night. 
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Old, New 
Symbols 
of Faith 


In Germany religion is not a pow- 

erful unifying force among Jey 

Most postwar Jewish communitie 

were organized by Jews with loose 

religious ties. Many synagogues 

were built by oversolicitous Ger- 

mans, sometimes where there were 

not enough Jews for a minyan, the 

10 adult males required for a sery- 

ice. In only a third of marriages 

involving Jews in Germany are both 

parties Jewish. Yet it is often the 

non-Jewish parent in a mixed mar- 

riage who sees to it that in almost 

Jiidenfrei Germany the young learn 

the rituals of the ancient faith. 
In age-old ritual of becoming an adult in the eyes of the 
congregation, a Diisseldorf boy just become Bar Mitzvah receives 
congratulations and gifts from his family and friends. 

















Britain's 


by ROBERT BALL 


A LONDON 
t London’s automobile show, 
British car-makers were looking and 
feeling as jaunty as though they had 
been buying new sports cars rather 
than selling them. But it was their 
sales record that inspired their mood, 
and well it might. Quite aside from 
record sales in the home market, they 
were turning the year of Britain’s ex- 
clusion fromtheCommon Marketinto 
a record year for exports. 

In the key EEC market, sales of 
British cars in the first eight months 
of 1963 ran 30% ahead of last year, 
and this was only the deepest patch 
of pink in a generally rosy picture. In 
all, Britain exported 550,000 cars and 
trucks in the first nine months of this 
year and export sales are still rising. 

Ford, Britain’s biggest exporter of 
anything, gleefully reported it had. al- 
ready shipped more cars abroad in 
1963 than in any full year and had 
£7 million worth of export orders for 
its new Corsair, introduced this fall. 
The Rootes group has several million 
pounds’ worth of overseas orders for 
its new Hillman Imp Minicar. Jaguar 
is selling 45% more cars in Europe 
than last year, and the giant British 
Motor Corporation notes that its ex- 
ports of vehicles to EEC countries 
are 18% above 1962 and now six and 
one half times what they were in 1959. 

If British auto manufacturers are in 
high gear on the highroad to export 
markets, they are only the motorized 
vanguard of a record expeditionary 
force. By the end of September, Brit- 
ain had sent £3.025 billion worth of 
goods overseas, two-thirds outside 
the sterling area. At this rate British 
export performance is running nearly 
7% ahead of a year ago. With Sep- 
tember exports of £348 million only 
fractionally down from August’s all- 
time peak of £351 million, it is evi- 
dent that Britain is headed for an all- 
time record export year with total 
overseas sales well over £4 billion. 

The greatest gains have been shown 
by Britain’s traditional export prod- 
ucts: machinery, motor vehicles, oth- 
er transport equipment and manu- 
factured goods. And the fastest rate 
of growth is being scored in one of 
the world’s most competitive trading 
areas—the Common Market that Brit- 
ain could not join. Britain’s exports 
to EEC in the first nine months of 
1963 have been running more than 
15% ahead of last year. 

More significant than the record 
level of exports is the fact that this 
is the first time in a dozen years of 
decline (from 26 to 15.2% of world 
exports of manufactures) that the in- 
crease in Britain’s exports has ex- 
ceeded the general rate of expansion 
of world trade. This means that for 
the first time since 1950 Britain is win- 
ning back lost ground, shouldering 
aside some of her highly industrialized 
competitors. That the erstwhile eco- 
nomic sick man of Europe is once 
again taking business away from his 








Barbara Roscoe, a British television personality, adorns the usually un- 


ornamental bonnet of an Aston Martin DB5, at London’s auto show. 


rivals is an economic event of major 
importance that has so far received 
remarkably little attention. As one 
British trade official says, ‘“We’re hav- 
ing our miracle now.” 

How has this come about? One im- 
portant factor, as the respected eco- 
nomic weekly The Statist points out, 
is that ‘“‘since the beginning of 1961, 
wage rates in Italy, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Denmark 
—but not the U.S.A.—have risen ap- 
preciably more than in the U.K.” 
But equally important is the new ag- 
gressiveness of British exporters. Lord 
Rootes, chairman of the Rootes auto- 
mobile group, says, ““‘We did not re- 
tire willingly from the Common Mar- 
ket. The decision was forced on us, 
but I am inclined to think it was per- 
haps a good thing, because it has put 
Britain on her toes to look for ex- 
pansion in world trading.” 


T.. major new British export effort 
has been concentrated in what Brit- 
ish industrialists, borrowing Ameri- 
can terminology, call ‘‘the hard sell 
to Europe.”’ A combination of more 
competitive prices and more skilled 
and persistent salesmanship, supple- 
mented substantially by the wide- 
awake help of the British government, 
has led to a whopping increase in 
sales to Western Europe, which are 
expected to reach £1.7 billion this 
year, £200 million more than last 
year and representing £4.6 million 
exports every day of the year. Brit- 
ain’s best Continental customer is 
still Germany, with sales there up 
1214% to an annual level of £220 mil- 
lion, but the fastest rate of growth has 
been in exports to France. These have 
risen 29% so far this year to make 
France now Britain’s second-largest 
European customer. It all adds up, as 
Sir William McFadzean, chairman 
of the Export Council for Europe, 
says, to ‘‘a great success story. Far 
from losing ground since the break- 
down of the Brussels negotiations, we 
have advanced through the competi- 
tive position of British industry and 
their ever-increasing effort.” 

The special emphasis on Europe 
has not meant a relaxation of efforts 
elsewhere. In the United States, which 
remains Britain’s largest single na- 
tional market, sales in the third quar- 
ter were up 9% over last year. Straws 
in this spanking export breeze are 
the emergence of the Triumph TR-4 


sports car as Number Two behind 
Volkswagen in current U.S. sales of 
foreign cars, and the success of the 
extremely export-conscious Perkins 
group in seizing a 6.2% share of the 
American market for truck diesel en- 
gines. Perkins, which exports more 
than 80% of its total output, is ac- 
customed to earning money selling 
coal in Newcastle. The group recently 
celebrated the sale of its 50,000th die- 
sel engine to one German customer. 

The British exporters have been 
working the eastern side of the street 
equally hard. Frederick J. Erroll, who, 
as president of the Board of Trade 
until the recent government reorgani- 
zation, was Britain’s equivalent of a 
foreign trade minister, made flying 
trips to Czechoslovakia and the So- 
viet Union aimed at further boosting 
British exports to the East European 
Communist bloc, which are already 
running at a level of about £120 mil- 
lion. During July, a group of Brit- 
ish industrialists with British govern- 
ment blessing staged the first Western 
industrial exhibition ever to be held 
in Communist China, and since then 
British salesmen have been following 
up hard with personal visits to Pe- 
king. A notable success was scored by 
the government-owned steel compa- 
ny, Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
Ltd., in landing a Red Chinese order 
for more than £3 million worth of 
steel sheet and tinplate, and British 
industry is confident there is more 
business where that came from. A 
top BOAC sales team has just been in 
China trying to firm up the sale of 14 
obsolete Britannia turbo-props. 

It is by no means only obsolescent 
airliners that Britain has to sell. De- 
spite the vast strength of the Ameri- 
can aerospace industry (and despite 
an unhappy test-flight crash of a Brit- 
ish prototype airliner), advance orders 
for British Aircraft Corporation’s 
BAC-111 and the De Havilland Tri- 
dent suggest that Britain may well 
pace the field in the next generation 
of short and middle-range jetliners. 
Looking further ahead, Rolls-Royce 
and Bristol Siddeley engines are pow- 
ering almost all of the experimental 
VTOL aircraft now undergoing tests 
in several countries, and in the joint 
development project for the Concorde 
Mach 2.2 airliner, Britain’s plane- 
makers, together with the French, are 
breaking new ground in the develop- 
ment of supersonic civil air transport. 

‘“‘What seems to have happened,” 


Hard Sell 


says one Board of Trade official in 
wonderment, ‘‘is that the failure to 
join the Common Market has made 
British businessmen not just more 
European but more export-conscious 
generally. After Brussels, British in- 
dustry really pushed the panic but- 
ton!’ The new situation is rapidly 
changing the old complacent empire- 
built British attitude toward export 
sales, one which was summed up more 
than half a century ago by the British 
consul in Diisseldorf as ‘“‘laboring un- 
der the delusion that English weights, 
measures, classes of goods, tools, im- 
plements, and so on, which meet with 
English requirements and tastes, will 
work all over the world, that foreign 
consumers are always pleased to buy 
from a well-dressed English commer- 
cial traveler who understands his own 
language and no other.” 

As recently as last May, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh was telling 
British businessmen that if they ex- 
pected to export successfully ‘‘goods 
have to be delivered at the time speci- 
fied’ and ‘“‘it is really not a good idea 
to send something from Manchester 
to Sydney packed as if it were going to 
be delivered to Birmingham in a van 
the next day.’’ Overseas complaints 
of British exporters’ dependence on 
English, their habit of quoting speci- 
fications and prices in British meas- 
urements and currency, their unwill- 
ingness to make the effort of quoting 
transport costs and their generally 
casual attitude toward delivery dates 
have not died out, but evidence sug- 
gests the failings are much less gen- 
erally true than even a year ago. 


i i changed attitude toward for- 
eign languages is striking. Not long 
ago, as one British government offi- 
cial says, the suggestion that promo- 
tional literature used at trade fairs 
should be in the language of the host 
nation was frequently greeted by the 
Blimpish scoff, ‘‘Why, those blokes 
all understand English.’’ Today lead- 
ing British exporting firms are estab- 
lishing their own language schools or 
jamming the waiting lists of existing 
private language schools by requir- 
ing that all senior executives learn 
foreign languages. The Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce has a trans- 
lation pool that can handle business 
correspondence in any tongue from 
Austrian German to Zulu for anyone 
in business in the Birmingham area. 
A sort of high-water mark of lan- 
guage-consciousness was achieved at 
the recent British Week in Zurich, 
Switzerland, for which brochures 
were prepared not just in German but 
in ‘‘Schwyzerdiitsch.” 

This British Week in Switzerland 
was an example of the vigorous aid 
being given to exporters by the Board 
of Trade, which helped to assure 
that 1,600 Zurich shops and stores 
featured British goods during the ex- 
hibition. Similar British Weeks are 
scheduled for Diisseldorf in May and 
Copenhagen in September, as well as 
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Incomparable 
Greece's Proudest Export 


'METAXA"! imported by: U.S.A. : Austin, Nichols & Co..Inc. New York- CANADA: 
Liquor Boards of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Alberta - BAHAMAS : 
The Cellars Wineshops Ltd. Nassau. — Bethell, Robertson & Co Ltd., Nassau - BERMUDA: 
Hand Arnold Ltd. Hamilton- SOUTH AMERICA : Internacional Tagaropoulos S. A., Colon 
Panama - NETHERLAND ANTILLES: N.C. Waltey, R. Johannes, Henri Vialenc, Philipsburg 
St. Maarten- BRITISH WEST INDIES: Hilarvic Associates Thatch Islands- AUSTRALIA: 
John Cawsey & Co, Pty Ltd., Sydney - George H. Adams & Co Pty Ltd., Melbourne - G. F, 
Cleland & Sons Ltd., Adelaide- AFRICA: G. Sfakianos Addis Ababa, Ethiopia - Allied 
Distributors ( Pvt) Ltd., Salisbyry, Rhodesia- A. Sweidan & King (Pty) Ltd., Johannesburg, 
South Africa- CYPRUS: Améthyst, Nicosia- EUROPE: ITALY: S.I.L.V.A. Di V. & G. S. 
Bianchi, Milan- SPAIN: Comérica S. L., Madrid- HOLLAND & LUXEMBOURG: Cleomene 
Aridjis, Utrecht - DENMARK ; Ole Erik Andersen, Copenhagen K. - NORWAY : Leif H. Strom, 
Oslo - SWEDEN: Axel, Tegner & Son AB, Stockholm - FINLAND: O/Y Heinr. Frentz A/B, 
Helsinki - GERMANY: Levante Weinkontor Friedr. Carl Ott & Co Wuerzburg. 
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HARD SELL CONTINUED 


These Chaps 
Get Around 


in four Australian cities during 1964. 

The Board also offers to any Brit- 
ish firm interested in exporting free 
access to what is probably the world’s 
best commercial intelligence network. 
Drawing on all commercial officers 
serving at British diplomatic posts 
overseas, the Board’s Export Services 
Branch is ready and eager to give full 
information on all aspects of export- 
ing, from local trading customs to the 
choice of an agent. As one official puts 
it, ‘If you want to know your chances 
of selling green gloves in Manila ona 
Thursday afternoon, we can tell you.” 
With a staff of 350 persons in Lon- 
don, covering more than a dozen lan- 
guages, and with a new contact office 
opened at Hillgate House, 35 Old 
Bailey, the branch is currently han- 
dling more than 1,200 queries daily. 

The Board is working hard to bring 
more small manufacturers into the ex- 
port business, since heretofore about 
200 firms have accounted for half of 
all British exports. Currently the 
Board is canvassing some 20,000 po- 
tential exporters, explaining the ad- 
vantages of export trade, including 
such government assistance as the Ex- 
port Credit Guarantee Department, 
which protects exporters against loss 
arising from damage or loss of goods 
in transit and default of payment by 
the overseas customer. Many larger 
British firms have already awakened 
to the fact that if bigger exports mean 
fuller use of spare capacity they can 
greatly enhance profitability even if 
the actual margin earned on exports 
is lower than on domestic sales. 


T.. old claim that if an overseas 
customer approaches a British ex- 
porter he gets a letter while if he ap- 
proaches a German exporter he gets a 
personal visit is less and less true. One 
British company making pressed-steel 
products and coil springs, discovering 
its export manager was a former RAF 
pilot, bought him a. plane which he 
uses to make frequent calls on im- 
portant Continental customers. Ley- 
land Motors, Ltd., always one of Brit- 
ain’s top exporters, has had a sales- 
man in Cuba for the past eight weeks, 
living on the same meager rations as 
the Cuban population while pressing 
the Cuban government to sign an or- 
der for £4.5 million worth of buses. 

Adaptation of products to local 
tastes is another element, once un- 
characteristic of British exporters, 
that is playing a large role in the New 
Look. One small company, Alumin 
Building Components of Weston- 
super-Mare, has boosted exports of 
aluminum windows to Holland by 
60% after redesigning them so that 
fastidious Dutch housewives would 
not be bothered by condensation on 
inside window sills, something that 
British housewives had never objected 
to. Another small company, Atkin- 
son Rhodes of Leeds, a tailoring firm 
with 235 employes, discovered it 





An eye-filling jumble of cars crowds 
floor at London’s Earl’s Court show. 


could boost exports to 50% of its 
total turnover once it revamped the 
“figure formation” of its British men’s 
clothing to Continental desires. But 
at the moment the favorite example 
of the new spirit in exports is a Lan- 
cashire lady who heard that the ele- 
phant and the donkey were the sym- 
bols of American political parties 
already girding for next year’s presi- 
dential election. She designed knitted 
models of each animal, had a few 
hundred made up, and flew off to Los 
Angeles to see about selling them. 
The commercial officer at the British 
consulate in Los Angeles helped her 
to appear on a local television pro- 
gram and she sold her whole stock. 

Typical of the new noninsular at- 
titude toward markets is Wilkinson 
Sword, Ltd. of stainless-steel razor 
blade fame, which recently reorgan- 
ized its sales organization to divide 
the world into four sales regions. The 
British domestic market is now treat- 
ed simply as part of the European 
market and the same sales executives 
fly to Hamburg or Milan as casually 
as they drive to Croydon or fly to 
Glasgow. 

That the new export success is not 
just a flash in the pan is indicated by 
a recent Federation of British Indus- 
tries survey of nearly 500 major Brit- 
ish companies. These firms reported 
overwhelmingly (87%) that their rate 
of export orders would continue at 
the present rate or increase during 
the next four months and almost the 
same proportion saw long-range pros- 
pects in major markets as holding 
steady or improving. This of course 
is good news for the new British goy- 
ernment and particularly for Edward 
Heath, chosen by the new Prime Min- 
ister to take over the Board of Trade 
with broadened responsibility as ‘‘Sec- 
retary of State for Industry, Trade and 
Regional Development and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade.’’ While 
Heath’s priority task is the elimina- 
tion of continuing pockets of unem- 
ployment before next year’s general 
election, he obviously needs a vigor- 
ous level of British exports to succeed. 

Speaking recently to city bankers, 
the other government official most di- 
rectly concerned, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Reginald Maudling, gave 
this summary of the situation: ‘‘Out- 
put is now rising well. The expansion 
has now spread widely. Exports have 
been doing very well and it is clear 
that the confidence of businessmen is 
strengthening day by day. The pound 
sterling is strong and we are.at the 
beginning of a phase of expansion.” 

At this rate, British businessmen 
may yet earn the right to be called 
“‘the new Elizabethans.” 








The World’s Your Listening Post pistant stations seem a stone’s- 


throw away with the SONY TR-911, a 3-band, 9-transistor prestige radio with a command- 
ing performance. This powerful portable radio brings in any SW broadcast from 100m 


to 12.5m, as well as MW broadcasts, with utmost clarity. Here’s the extra-fine tuning, 


the superb sensitivity, the smooth high fidelity tone and volume you've always wanted. 
Reception is sharp and clear even in the weakest signal areas. research maxes THE DIFFERENCE 

Enjoy your favorite programs with the radio enjoyed the world Gay N 
over — the SONY TR-911. It’s durable ... attractive . . . light 
enough to carry easily anywhere. See it at your dealer today. TRANSISTOR RADIO 911 
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GREAT FAMILIES OF EUROPE 


The House of Cosse. 
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Dukes of Brissac 





At dinner in their Paris house on Right Bank, the 
family is reunited: the children no longer live at home. 


A Cossé served France’s crusading King Philip 
Augustus as an officer in 1180, and Cossés (who hy- 
phenated the name upon acquiring the Chateau de 
Brissac in 1502) have been diversely serving France 
ever since. René and Charlotte gave themselves as 
prisoners to Charles V—along with Francois I’s chil- 
dren—to free Francois I in 1526. Their son Charles, 
Marshal of France and a count by the grace of Charles 
IX, recaptured Le Havre from the English in 1563. 
Charles II of Cossé, governor of Paris, opened the 
city’s gates to Henri IV, got as reward money to re- 
furbish the chateau, and later a dukedom. A Cossé, 
colonel of the Royal Swiss Guard, died beside his men 
in the Revolution. Héléne of the Ronsard poems was 
a Cossé, and the original Veuve Clicquot was another 
of the present Duke’s ancestors. 

Contemporary Cossé-Brissacs have happily married 
the past to the present. Simon-Charles-Timoléon- 
Pierre de Cossé, 12th Duke of Brissac (who was born 
where the Lido now stands), is a dedicated stag hunter, 
and used to be one of Paris’ greatest party-givers. But 
for 39 years he has been manufacturing steel, locomo- 
tives and ships, and at 63 he still is at his desk at 9 a.m. 
daily, as president of Le Matériel Electrique S-W 
(Schneider-Westinghouse); the battle for control of 
the Schneider interests has affected him not at all be- 
cause, he says proudly, ‘“‘My position within the com- 
pany is due to my being a polytechnicien and an engi- 
neer, not to the fact that my wife had shares in it.” But 
he is both pleased and amused that ‘“‘this republic re- 
spects its dukes as it respects its cathedrals.” Younger 
Cossés too are determined that the respect be merited. 
Daughter, Marie-Pierre, is a Ph.D. who teaches in 
lycées; and Elvire reports for Le Monde. Son Fran- 
cois, Marquis de Brissac, is a writer and Gilles is 
an authority on Oriental languages. Voila les Brissac! 


Aperitifs in the living room, which is adorned by a 
$30,000 Savonnerie carpet. From left to right, the 
Comtesse Marie-Pierre de Cossé-Brissac and Elvire, 
daughters; the Duke, in hunt dinner jacket; younger son 
Gilles; the Duchess; son Francois, Marquis de 
Brissac, and the Marquise de Brissac, Frangois’s wife. 


CONTINUED 75 








F the hunt, the Duke wears the traditional costume of the 
Equipage de Bonnelles, founded by his grandmother, Duchess d’ Uzées. 


THE HUNTSMAN 


From November to April, Satur- 
days find the Duke at Rambouil- 
let stag-hunting. He inherited his 
love of the chase from his grand- 
mother, the Duchess d’Uzés, who 
killed her pack’s 2,056th stag two 


weeks before she died, at 86. Re- 
laxing at La Celle-les-Bordes, by 
Rambouillet, where trophies fill 
the walls and ceiling (cover), the 
Duke says, ‘“‘One antler is bour- 
geois, 2,400 more or less chic.” 








Pr Duke gives last-minute orders. The pack, once 
the property of his grandmother, now belongs to a 
group that includes the Duke and hunting companions. 


A colorful company, the Equipage rides out to 
the chase. Afterward, the Duke retires to the lodge, 
which dates back to Henri IV and Louis XIII. 
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THE LORDS OF THE MANOR 





 f his favorite room in the chdteau’s north 
tower, the Duke works happily at mathematics. 


i n chateau’s Salle des Gardes, where he played 
as boy, the Duke—with son—examines harness. 


78 


To the Duke, the Chateau de Brissac— 
where his son breeds horses, produces 
Anjou Rosé, and writes short stories— 
is a fine place to visit but he wouldn’t 
want to live there. 

‘‘It amuses me to live in a room that 
good people built 500 years ago,” he 
says. ‘‘Ifit occurred to me to build some- 
thing new it would divert me hugely to 
think of someone living in it in 2463.” 
But ‘‘I can’t spend more than three days 
at Brissac. The climate is too soft. Anjou 
is wine country, and, like all wine coun- 
tries, is somnolent.” 

Non-somnolent, the Duke turns the 
Chateau’s wine over to a modern coop- 
erative for processing and tries to induce 
the peasants to follow his example. 

‘‘The mark of aristocracy,” he has 
written, “‘is the hereditary ability to com- 
mand, an ability which tarnishes through 
lack of practice when one is content with 
the mere remembrance of past power.”’ 


B efore the chateau, the Duke and his son the 
Marquis watch the exercising of one of the horses. 


D uke pays respects toa grandson, Charles André. 
“*He will be the 14th duke, if it be God’s will.” 



































Visiting the stables, Duke greets Jacques 
Coussand, 85, one of seven pensioned servants. 


CONTINUED 79 





Lt. a cellar of the chateau dating to 1610, the Chevaliers du 
Sacavin initiate the Marquise with the clinking of glasses. 


PROUD WINE 
PROUD NAME 


Among the Duke’s major interests is the Confrérie des 
Chevaliers du Sacavin which is dedicated to promoting 
the wines of Anjou. The Chevaliers du Sacavin gathered 
at the Chateau de Brissac not long ago to celebrate two 


L the robes of the Chevaliers du Sacavin, the Duke strolls the 
estate. He owns the land, his son the Marquis, the chateau. 


great events: the initiation of the young Marquise into Apter initiation, Marquis, Marquise and Duke proudly display 
the society, and the decision that henceforth all wines Sacavin robes. Marquise is Comte de Contades’s daughter. 
of the region would bear the label Chateau de Brissac. 


i the ‘‘cave”’ of one of his farmers, the Duke tastes and considers 
the wine—for it will bear the proud name of the Brissacs. 











Omega Constellation. Requires no winding. Can be worn while swimming or golfing. The calendar feature is invaluable when dating letters and checks. 


This Omega Constellation is the pride of a people 


Dedicated Swiss craftsmanship has gifted it with accuracy. Loving Swiss care has endowed it with long life. 
The Constellation Chronometer is one of the finest watches ever produced in Switzerland. Read why. 


They makeit with love. Ask any Omegacrafts- 
man about the Constellation and he will talk 
like a proud parent. Because he is a dedicated 
man. Because he is deeply sincere about his 
work. And because his inborn love of fine 
craftsmanship will not tolerate the inferior. 

They gift it with accuracy. Skill is the oper- 
ative word in the Constellation creative cycle. 
Skilled brains conceived it. Skilled eyes check 
its daily growth through high-powered micro- 
scopes. Skilled fingers manipulate its 153 
essential parts with the delicate precision of a 
surgeon. The men who make the Constellation 
know that an error of no more than one-ninth 
the diameter of a hair can seriously affect 
accuracy and durability. Therefore they work — 
and think —in thousandths of millimeters. 

They endow it with long life. They know that 
friction is the deadly enemy of longevity. 
That high-speed metal to metal contact can 
produce wear. That one tiny particle of dust, 
invisible to the naked eye, is as dangerous 
to a watch mechanism as a nail embedded 
in a tire. Therefore they polish the moving 
parts until they gleam like mirrors. They 
furnish them with jeweled bearings. They 
“scrub” the components ultrasonically and 


chemically, 1215 times in all. They work in 
spotless, hygienic surroundings. 

They put it to the test. No Constellation is 
ever placed on sale until it has proved its 
worthiness. Its components are examined and 
tested a total of 1497 times. Each complete 
watch is checked and re-checked for accuracy. 
Then each Constellation must prove its accu- 
racy during 360 hours in a Swiss Institute for 
Official Chronometer Tests. It passes with 
flying colors. It receives a certificate endorsed 
“Especially Good Results”’. This is the highest 
accuracy rating the Institute can confer. 
They place it in trustworthy hands. You 
won’t find an Omega Constellation in every 
jeweler’s shop. Its sale has been entrusted only 
to jewelers with special qualifications. To men 
who thoroughly understand and love watches. 
TheOmega jeweler is inspired by the same pride 
and enthusiasm as the Omega craftsman. That 
is why he consistently recommends — and sells 
— the Constellation. 

They give it full after care. The Omega world 
service network extends throughout 129 
countries. No matter where you travel, where 
you land up, the odds are you will be among 
people wearing Omega watches. And there 


will be a fully-equipped Omega Service Center 
within easy reach, headed by a technician who 
is Omega trained. Omega proud. The Omega 
one-year International Guarantee is honored 
everywhere, irrespective of where you bought 
your watch. 

And they remember it for ever. The Omega 
Constellation has a number engraved on its 
movement. You and your watch are linked to 
the craftsmen of Switzerland by this number. 
For ever. It is a link that can never be broken. 
The infinite care that was lavished on your Con- 
stellation from the very beginning knows no 
frontiers. Because of it, the tiny, accurate heart 
of the Constellation beats stoutly and proudly. 
Onandonandon... 

Some day you, too, will own an Omega. 

All Omega Constellations are self-winding and 
waterproof. In 18 kt. gold, Goldcap or stainless 
steel. Calendar feature optional. 
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“Time of your life... 





LONDON 


Any time’s time to have fun... with Martini ! For Martini goes 
with life’s best moments. Chilled, with soda or on the rocks, 
you'll taste with every sip the expert blending of the very best 
wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure 

to enjoy yourself with Martini on the rocks. 


Successon 


Vermouth 





In the U.S. it's MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 
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ae art, whose first appeal was to piety, 
also fed the popular appetite for shock and horror. 
Paintings of torture enlivening altars and walls 
were, in effect, the tabloids of the day. Today those 
old church thrillers are collectors’ items. One of the 





most gruesome yet beautiful to come on the market 
in years is this triptych bought recently by the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts for almost $500,000. 
Painted in Flanders in the late 15th Century, the 
work portrays the martyrdom of St. Hippolytus, a 
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legendary Third Century Christian whom the Em- 
peror Valerian condemned to be pulled apart by 
horses. Little is known about the painting. It was 
probably commissioned by Hippolytus de Berthoz, 


a rich burgher of Bruges whose family coat of arms 





is painted on the outside of the triptych. A simi- 
lar martyrdom of St. Hippolytus, also commissioned 
by De Berthoz and still in Bruges, was painted by 
the Flemish masters Dirk Bouts and. Hugo van der 
Goes. Boston’s masterpiece may be by one of them. 








IF SHIPS AND PLANES WORE HUB CAPS... 


Then you would see Fiat hub caps wherever you traveled—land, sea or air. Fiat serves every 
form of transportation @ You see Fiat cars wherever there are roads. Trucks and tractors from 
the huge, up-to-the-minute plants at Turin operate in every clime, in scores of nations ® Fiat- 
powered ships go everywhere there is commerce and Fiat service awaits them in every port. 
Every year eminent minds in marine power design meet for a seminar at Fiat’s Turin head- 
quarters ® Now jet aircraft and jet engines are a main concern on the drawing boards 
and conference rooms. The Fiat G 91 jet fighter flying for NATO established Fiat as a force 
to be reckoned with in the 2,000 mile-an-hour era soon to transform all concepts of travel. 








FIAT S.p.A., Turin, Italy 


THE KING SIZE CIGARETTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS 


AVAILABLE IN: 

AMSTERDAM : ATHENS 
BRUSSELS: CAIRO 

CAPE TOWN : COLOMBO 
COPENHAGEN : FRANKFURT 
GENEVA: HONG KONG 
KHARTOUM : LISBON 
LONDON : MONTREAL 
MUNICH : NAIROBI: NEW YORK 
OSLO: PARIS: SALISBURY 
SINGAPORE : STOCKHOLM 
SYDNEY : WELLINGTON 
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STATE EXPRESS -THE BEST CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 
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1964 Ford Galaxie 500 4-door sedan at Disneyland, California, U.S. A. 
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Ford presents America’s liveliest, most carefree cars 





New strong, silent ’64 Ford 


Stronger, steadier, smoother than any other car in its field, the solid, silent new Ford 
is built to luxury car standards; engineered for years of more carefree performance 


Never before has a big American car offered 
you the kind of performance that comes with 
the beautiful new Ford. Never has a velvet 
glove concealed such aniron fist. At races and 
rallies around the world, the Fords that in- 
troduced Total Performance have swept up 
more trophies than any other American car 

.. trophies that only the strongest can win. 


— Total Performance 


Yet the 64 Ford is a luxury car: witha rich, 
smooth ride, deep-pile carpeting and floor- 
level interior lighting. There are luxury 
touches everywhere. You even have the 
option of Ford’s famous Swing-Away steer- 
ing wheel that moves over to let you in. 

And the luxury is built to last. The 1964 
Ford is the strongest car Ford has ever built 


. easily the strongest in its class. It takes 
good care of itself, too: goes 3 years or 36,000 
miles between major lubrications, 6 months 
or 6,000 miles between minor lubrications 
and oil changes. Brakes adjust themselves. 

Visit your Ford Products Dealer... dis- 


cover the luxury of the 


Total Performance Ford. 


You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 
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College’s high-ceilinged, stone-walled dining room 
resounds with a babel of young voices at mealtime. 


Peter Jolly, science department head, instructs Rhy- 
dian Brittain, a Welsh student, in the laboratory. 


A College in an Old Castle 


An old castle on the Severn estuary 
and the estuary itself serve as school 
for the 117 boys and one girl, from 14 
countries, enrolled at Atlantic Col- 
lege, in South Wales. The gentleman 
in landlubber attire on the preceding 
page, at the tiller of a sailboat and at 
the head of a gaggle of junior frog- 
men, is no landlubber. He is Rear 
Admiral Desmond John Hoare, the 
headmaster. That the college is head- 
ed by an admiral is no coincidence. 
Beach rescue work is part of the cur- 
riculum, which embodies the educa- 
tional philosophy of Dr. Kurt Hahn, 
77, the German educator who fled 
Hitler and later founded Scotland’s 
tough Gordonstoun school, where 
Prince Charles goes. It was a 1955 
speech which Dr. Hahn made to 
NATO’s Defense College in Paris 
that gave British Air Marshal Sir 
Lawrence Darvall, then its head, the 
idea for a chain of two-year schools 
where youths from 16 to 19 could re- 
ceive an education that would qualify 
them for the best universities any- 
where and training in the saving of 
life, to drive home am awareness of 
the common humanity of men. Dar- 
vall, since retired, raised money to 
buy magnificent St. Donat’s Castle 
in Glamorganshire and convert it 
into the first Atlantic College, which 
started its second year last month. 


Jon Whiteley, left, of Aberdeenshire, who won acclaim as a child 
screen performer, and Swiss Thomas Koerper observe specimen in 
marine biology class. Below, two students work in the art studio. 
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Westerns! 
Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood— 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it.is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 
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Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not. 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“Head of the Bourbon Family”—as the 
\ finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 


Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 
CREME DE MENTHE - CACAO - APRY 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 
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keep it 
under your 


hat said the 


man behind 
the bar, but if 


you'll take a look 
at the bottle travelling 
incognito - it’s William 
Lawson’s* Rare sight these 


day’s sir. Rare taste too. A double ? Yes 
sir, I thought as much.Worth waiting for isn’t it ? 


WILLIAM 


LAWSON'S 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY EST. 1849 





*William Lawson’s — the finest 
Scotch Whisky you’ve ever had 
to search for 





ATLANTIC continveo 


A student reads poem at morning assembly in 
auditorium, which before it was moved in 1920s 
was refectory of Bradenstoke Priory in Wiltshire. 


P hilip Asplin of Cardiff guides blind child on slide 
during Sunday visit, customary with some of the 
students, to nearby school for sightless youngsters. 





‘ 
Some classes are small, such as this intimate group. Demanding curriculum 
requires 37 periods weekly of diverse subjects, including three languages. 








Stephanie Hoare, the headmaster’s 18-year-old daughter and the only girl 


student at the college 








works in the library beside German Bernd Weisbrod. 
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SPECLAL 
ISSUES 


devoted exclusively 
to topics 
of worldwide interest 


help make 


INTERNATIONAL 





a most distinguished 
international magazine 


LIF E international’s single fortnightly edition is read by 
more than 400,000 eminent families in more than 150 coun- 
tries. Its advertising pages are a showcase for goods and services 
of interest to a cosmopolitan audience. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
GIN DISTILLERS 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
LONDON. 








of all Students between classes dot the quadrangle lawn. College fee is £500 a year. 


Many British and all German and Scandinavian students get government aid. 


BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LTO. LONDON, ENGLAND 
Established 1/740 


The college’s verdant quadrangle and cavernous classrooms have been peopled, 
over the centuries, by peers, statesmen, Hollywood magnates and stars and 
ordinary sightseers. Begun in the 12th Century by a Norman nobleman, St. 
Donat’s Castle was finished in the mid-’20s by William Randolph Hearst, who 
centrally heated it, imported intact the huge assembly hall from Wiltshire and 
built a heated swimming pool behind the sea wall. In the tastefully modernized 
castle the publisher entertained Lloyd George, Jack and Harry Warner and movie 
stars such as Marion Davies and Sally Eilers. In recent years it had been open 
to the public, who could swim in the pool for a shilling a head. When the school’s 
backers bought the castle and its 130 acres three years ago for $280,000, 
they outbid a man who planned to convert it into a trailer camp and resort. 





Marcos C avalcanti, a Brazilian student preparing for a law career, studies in the 
well-equipped library. He is taking French, Russian, Portuguese and economics. 


THE MOST 
FAMOUS 
ITALIAN LIQUEUR 
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AIR FARES TO THE 


U.S.A. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 











ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares 


AMSTERDAM across the Atlantic, this season, every 


season, plus special Family Plan in 


COPENHAGEN effect now through April 30. You and 


your family can travel for hundreds 
GLASGOW of dollars LESS than Jet Economy 


fares from all European countries 
GOTHENBURG served by ICELANDIC. U.S. trained 


HAMBURG? flight crews, plus real Scandinavian 


hospitality, full-course meals on long- 


HELSINKI range pressurized DC-6Bs. 
LONDON Information, reservations from any Travel 


Agent or our offices and General Agents in 


OSLO J AMSTERDAM » ANTWERP © ATHENS © BELFAST 
“ BERGEN + BRUXELLES + CHICAGO 


REYKJAVIK GLASGOW.» GOTHENBURG + HAMBURG 
NEW YORK = OSLO. + PARIS + REYRIAVIK 
STAVANGER al pg rae e STAVANGER 
e TELAVIV © ZURICH 
LUXEMBOURG 
tvia Amsterdam or Copenhagen OHLEILBIR 
*No Family Plan from Luxembourg 
Daily scheduled flights © ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 
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In your favourite bar, at home relaxing with your family, or playing 

the perfect host — wherever you are, whoever you’re with, King 

George IV is the Scotch you look forward to. It’s blended to please 
the palate. Try King George IV today and you’ll understand. 


Kj G IV The quality of Hennessy Cognac 
mg eorae is guaranteed by the largest stock 
The Scotch with the Royal Flavour 3 
BOTTLES - HALF BOTTLES - QUARTER BOTTLES - MINIATURES of aged Cognac hal the world. 
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There’s nothing like a Lucky! You taste and enjoy the man-size flavor that comes from the 
world’s finest tobaccos . . . the full, smooth satisfying taste that’s brought world fame to 
this modern American smoke. Taste a Lucky! It’s everything you want in a man’s cigarette. 
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SOUTH AFRICA-— DE BEERS Consolidated 
Mines Ltd. (diamonds) reports from Kim- ‘ 
berley on the Burroughs F 2000 Computer. (g 





“We rely on the Burroughs F2000 
Computer for up-to-date inventory 
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records and management data” 


“In the 44 years of its life, the famous Kimberley Mine 
produced 141% million carats of diamonds (3 tons). This 
gives some idea of the scope of our business operation and 
the essential need we have for accurate, up-to-date inven- 
tory records and management data. For this important 
work, we rely on the Burroughs F 2000 Computer. One 
operator handles a stores ledger of 10,000 items. Our pro- 
gram calls for the extension of issues, re-averaging of prices, 
automatic re-order level control and the daily balancing of 
all items. We also use the Burroughs F 2000 for Payroll and 
Costing, in fact, for every accounting job that requires 
computation.” W. K. B. Loftus, General Manager and 
A. S. Hall, Secretary, De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
Kimberley, South Africa. 
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SWEDEN - AB Skrivrit SINGAPORE-Par Malayan 
Ca (manufacturer and re- ee Paintworks, Ltd. (paint 

tailer of school materials manufacturer) reports 
and equipment) reports from from Singapore, “‘Burroughs Ac- 
Stockholm, ‘Our Burroughs elec- counting Machines provide up- 
tronic bookkeeping machine to-date manufacturing data with 
saves us $5,000 per year in a 40% saving in clerical time.’’ 


clerical costs.”’ 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST SELLING ‘SCOTCH’ 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN —The Burroughs representative in 
your area would be pleased to discuss with you the newest | 
ad accounting techniques... to help you adapt Burroughs cost- . enjoyed all over the WO rid 
B cutting accounting systems to your business. For his address, 
consult your directory or write to: Burroughs Corporation, 


international Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Burroughs FINNS 





Without the DYMO label...it’s just dirt 


Permanent, self-sticking labels organize, identify, and personalize—in the office, 
home, or factory. Just dial letters (or numbers or symbols) on the DYMO, TAPE- 
WRITER* and squeeze the handle. That’s all. Raised white letters come out sharp 
and clear on a colored background of plastic or metal tape. Takes seconds. 
Costs just pennies. The DYMO system of. identification. 





Exclusive distributors of DYMO products: AUSTRIA: Oesterreichische Warenhandels GmbH, Vienna; BELGIUM: Beeckmans & Veys S.P.R.L., Antwerp; DENMARK: Kai Skov A/S, Copenhagen; FINLAND: Oy 
Gronblom Ab, Helsinki; FRANCE: Novacel SA, Paris; GERMANY: Paul Hellermann GmbH, Pinneberg; GREAT BRITAIN: Hellermann Equipment Limited, Crawley, Sussex; ITALY: Comet S.A.R.A., Concagno (Como); 
NETHERLANDS: Isolectra n.v., Rotterdam; NORWAY: Dymo Norsk A/S, Sandvika; PORTUGAL: Eduardo Alves & Filhos, Porto; SPAIN: Pulvimetalurgia Espanola SA, Barcelona; SWEDEN: Eribolaget, Eric Irestedt AB, 
Stockholm; SWITZERLAND: Cellpack A.G., Wohlen, Aargau; GREECE: National Organisation Systems Co. Limited, Athens; ICELAND: Thor Ltd., Reykjavik; SOUTH AFRICA: Dymo Africa (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 
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The following article is a chapter from 
the forthcoming book The McLandress 
Dimension (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston and Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., 
London) which already is much dis- 
cussed by reason of its authorship. 


his innovation in communica- 

tions technique represents an im- 
portant contribution to management 
effectiveness and will aid us in the 
achievement of our foreign policy 
objectives.”” 
—Statement by Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State, inaugurating the Automatic 
Data Exchange (ADX) developed by 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, as reported in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Septem- 
ber 19, 1962. 


The big rectangular room was quiet, 
oppressively quiet. The Secretary 
drummed his fingers on the desk and 
let his eyes travel over the chairs, 
sofas, mahogany plywood paneling, 
the framed commission from the 
President of the United States. Once 
more he thought how the decorator 
had managed to make it hideous with- 
out looking expensive. He rose from 
his chair and looked down at the 
pickets making their endless rounds 
in the street below. His eye caught the 
gleam of the Potomac, and the dis- 
tant line of the Pentagon. He returned 
to his chair and rang for his secre- 
tary. Faintly, even through the sound- 
proofed walls, he heard the buzz. 
When she came in, he said, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you notice it too?” 

“It’s very lonely but I think I’m 
getting accustomed.” 

A little awkwardly, conscious of 
the unnatural gesture, he reached 
over and patted her hand. ‘‘I think 
we both will. When does Dr. Mc- 
Landress get here?” 

‘“*He should have come by now. He 
wanted to get an early plane to Bos- 
ton. Oh, here he is.” 

The door of the office framed a 
large, broad-shouldered man _ of 
around 50 in a well-cut suit of dark 
worsted. He gave the impression of 
dressing with taste but no particular 
care. Above the high cheekbones and 
deep angular lines of his face, his 
high bald head stood in sharp con- 
trast with the heavy gray eyebrows. 
The Secretary rose to greet his visitor. 

“Well, so from today I’m on my 
own?” 

‘““Not exactly. You have an instal- 
lation which will do everything your 
boys ever did and much faster.” 

“TI know. It still seems so... 
impersonal.” 

“Let’s run through the day. That’s 
your best reassurance.” 

“All right,” said the Secretary, 
“‘only I wish it hadn’t left me with 
this big building. Sometimes it gives 
me the creeps.”’ 
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FOREIGN 
POLICY 


by MARK EPERNAY 


As they started toward the door, 
the Secretary glanced down again at 
the picket line. A little cluster had 
gathered around Professor Rostow 
who was gesticulating vehemently. 
He noticed Averell Harriman, tall, 
handsome, patrician, leaning over to 
listen, and beside him the short, com- 
pact figure of Ambassador and for- 
mer Under Secretary George Mc- 
Ghee. Behind, also attentive as though 
waiting to speak, was Ambassador 
Chester Bowles. At a little distance, 
one of the policemen stood eying the 
group. Marching stolidly under their 
signs were Under Secretary Ball, U. 
Alexis Johnson, Mennen Williams, 
the former Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, David Bruce—others. 
There was scarcely a man he did not 
recognize on sight. 

‘‘T wonder what Walt was saying,” 
the Secretary mused as he followed 
Dr. McLandress into the big empty 
anteroom. ‘‘There must be some 
things that a machine can’t. . .”” He 
suppressed the rest of the thought. 

Moments later, under the eye of the 
great psychometricist, he was twirling 
the combination of a heavy steel 
door. It swung open, and the two 
men stepped inside. The Secretary 
looked at the neutral gray steel cabi- 
nets, the green and white console, 
the occasional flashing red buttons 
of light, the racks of coded punch 
cards, the highspeed printer, the rolls 
of printed tape. His mind started 
back again, this time to the morning 
staff meeting when each man in turn 





had told of the troubles in his part 
of the world and the policies under 
discussion. Again he suppressed a 
twinge of nostalgia. ““What do we 
have first?’ he asked. 

“Nothing on Afghanistan or Al- 
bania,’’ Dr. McLandress said. ‘* ‘Ar- 
gentina, routine seizure of govern- 
ment by tank detachment. Free elec- 
tions promised.’ The first important 
thing in the alphabetic file is Berlin. 
Code Be. 1.046. ‘Khrushchev in Sofia 
threatens to sign a peace treaty with 
East Germany.’ ”’ 

““What is our reply?” 

““We stand willing to negotiate 
but we cannot act under threat or 
pressure and we must not make con- 
cessions. The reunification of Ger- 
many is essential but we do not there- 
by concede the existence of East Ger- 
many. We support the brave people 
of West Berlin.’ Teletyped all posts. 
Released AP, UPI, all local Bureaus. 
Every hour on VOA. Fulbright to 
be informed at proper time.” 

“‘That’s certainly according to poli- 
cy,” said the Secretary. ‘“‘I’m glad 
that one wasn’t in the ‘o’ series. Lyn- 
don Johnson again. Or Clay? Good 
God. What’s next?” 

“This one is ‘o.’ Brazil. Code Br. 
0.464. ‘Immediate threat of bank- 
ruptcy and economic collapse. $75,- 
000,000.” ” 

“Pll call the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.” 

“It now goes automatically, Mr. 
Secretary,” McLandress said gently. 

‘Anything from China?” 

“Yes. Ch. 2.00. ‘Threat to invade 
mainland. Demand for American 
support.’ ”’ 

“‘Same answer?” 

“*Yes, almost. ‘We are firmly com- 
mitted to the liberation of the Chi- 
nese people. Our policy of unleash- 
ment remains unchanged. But the 
time may not yet be imminent...’ ” 

The men worked on through the 
tapes. At France, there was a crisis 
in the upper ‘‘o” series, a speech 
in Toulouse by General de Gaulle 
demanding that the United States 
give up its independent nuclear de- 
terrent, confine its foreign policy to 
Cuba. American withdrawal from 
NATO requested. The Secretary 
tucked in his pocket a copy of the 
press release that had already gone 
out: “‘As between friends and part- 
ners, honest differences of opinion 
are occasionally inevitable. However, 
the nations of the North Atlantic 
Community have never been more 
united or stronger in their determina- 
HON. .6” 

Many of the items were routine. 
At Iraq (Code Ir. 1.24.) came word 
of a coup. Seventy-six army officers 
executed on television. ‘‘The situa- 
tion remains unclear. The Depart- 
ment is keeping in closest touch.” 

At the United States (Code U.S. 


4.25.) was a speech by Dean Acheson. 
‘“‘Mr. Acheson was speaking only in 
his personal capacity as a member of 
the law firm of Covington and Burling 
and former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury.” - 

The two men continued steadily 
and finally, a little after noon, Dr. 
McLandress handed the Secretary 
Yu. 10.050., an administrative mes- 
sage from Belgrade: ‘‘EMB AUTO- 
MATION NOW COMPLETE. TAKING 
LEAVE TONIGHT. KENNAN.” 

Below was the answer: ‘“‘CONGRAT- 
ULATIONS. BEST OF LUCK WITH YOUR 
LECTURES.” 

The Secretary glanced through the 
White House tapes. The British Prime 
Minister would arrive on Thursday 
on his fortnightly visit. It was the one 
concession he would not make to au- 
tomation. The President would be 
urged to use the occasion to press for 
the merger of BBC with French tele- 
vision, ‘‘a further stride in forging 
the unity of the nations of the free 
world.” The gold outflow had di- 
minished although copper and zinc 
were still going in some quantity. The 
Secretary leafed through a speech 
which had been prepared for deliv- 
ery at a meeting of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, copies of which were 
neatly stacked by the printer. 

Most of all, we seek prompt de- 

cisions ... timely action today 

may forestall grave crises tomor- 
row ... press the search for new 
initiatives ... break with routine 

. .. Originality ... 

The speech had come from the 
machine as scheduled the day before, 
a harmless error in programming, 
Dr. McLandress had explained. The 
Secretary dropped the copy in the 
wastepaper basket. The morning’s 
work was over. 


he two men shook hands at the 

elevator. The Secretary looked 
again at his watch and thought of es- 
caping to a companionable lunch at 
the Metropolitan Club. But he knew 
that the pickets would by now be 
stacking their signs outside the en- 
trance and trooping in for a martini 
and discussion of the day’s foreign 
policy developments. He could not 
face them. He pressed the Up button, 
got off at the top floor and went along 
the hall to the Secretary’s dining 
room. Dropping two quarters into 
the slot, he took out a plate of corned 
beef hash and then went to the dis- 
penser for a glass of milk. Glancing 
out of the window, he noticed that 
one lone picket was keeping guard— 
he recognized the slightly stooped 
shoulders of Ambassador Charles 
Bohlen and his eye took in the metic- 
ulous wording of the sign. He won- 
dered for a moment why he hadn’t 
invited his secretary to join him. She 
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Four Doors...And They All Go ‘“‘Thunk” 


The Mazda 600 is the only car in 
its class with four doors. They all 
make a solidly satisfying “thunk” 
when you close them, too. 

The Mazda is solid, all right. 
Small, but definitely ot fragile. The 
sturdy wide-board body is a single 
welded unit; the side sills are ex- 
tra heavy-duty; the floor is rein- 
forced with many cross members. 

Nothing is wasted in a Mazda. 
No unneeded overhang. No excess 
weight. No excess cost, either. 
This car is ideal transportation for 
four adults — for the least possible 
money. Mazda’s 4 cylinder, 28 hp 
engine will cruise at 56 mph all day 
long, with astonishing fuel economy. 











Mazda is the only small car with adjustable road clearance. 


Many of Mazda’s big car features 
are unique inacar this size. Ad- 
justable road clearance. Double tor- 
sion rubber springs front and rear. 
Four-wheel independent suspension. 


MAZDA 60 
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Big Al-Fin drum brakes. Safety 
rubber on the bumpers. 

The Mazda 600 is roomy enough 
for comfort and small enough to 
make its own parking places. The 
style, with that practical cliff-cut 
rear window, is handsome enough 
for an expensive sports car. Keep 
an eye out for it. You'll be seeing 
more and more Mazdas on the 
road soon. 





Cliff-cut rear window gives unimpaired vision, even in a downpour. 


The Mazda 600 —and more than 
twenty other Mazda _ vehicles — 
come from Toyo Kogyo, specialists 
in practical transportation for 32 
years. Today we’re one of the larg- 
est car-makers in the Orient. If 
you’re travelling to Japan, we wish 
you would come to Hiroshima and 
see how the Mazdas are made, in 
one of the world’s most modern 
automotive plants. 


4 DOOR SEDAN 


From TOYO KOGYO Hiroshima, Japan 
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would be eating alone in the cafeteria. 
Then he sat down at a table and was 
lost in thought. 


ome inventions,” Dr. Herschel 
McLandress has written, ‘‘such 
as the sewing machine and the steam 
engine are like Athena in their origin. 
They spring full-blown from the head 
of the inventor; no one could predict 
their arrival or say why they arrived 
at a particular moment. But there are 
others—the automatic gearshift, the 
supersonic airplane, color television 
—which are predestined and predic- 
table. Like a piece of coal on a con- 
veyor belt, anyone could look and see 
them on the way. The automation of 
American foreign policy was of this 
sort. Few innovations were ever more 
predictable.””! 

The long-range cause of the auto- 
mation of American foreign policy, 
in the view of Dr. McLandress, was 
automation in other industries. As 
labor was released by the automobile 
industry, the steel industry, by mod- 
ern large-scale agriculture, it was in- 
creasingly absorbed into the adminis- 
tration of the armed forces and the 
making of foreign policy. There was 
nothing subtle about this. After ear- 
lier wars, officers, NCO’s and enlisted 
men had bade farewell to their units 
and headed for a homestead, a job as 
a factory foreman or a place at the 
bench. Following World War II and 
the Korean War, these opportunities 
no longer existed. So men got a job 
in the Pentagon or went to the State 
Department. A generation ago, the 
boy froma farm in rural Michigan set 
off for Detroit and a job at Ford. As 
automation closed this door, he pre- 
pared himself for a life in diplomacy. 

Throughout the country in the years 
following World War II, enlightened 
programs for the training of men for 
foreign policy were launched by the 
universities. If these programs were 
to succeed, there had to be employ- 
ment for the people so trained. Con- 
gress and the Executive moved read- 
ily, far more readily than is common- 
ly supposed, to provide the jobs.” 

The immediate cause of foreign 
policy automation, in Dr. McLan- 
dress’ view, was the spread among 
foreign policy administrators in the 
years after World War II of what, 
with a gift for homely illustration, he 
calls ‘“‘the potato syllogism.’’ As a 
potato farmer faces more complex 
and difficult harvesting conditions 
—a heavy crop, wet soil, imminent 
frost, an increasingly infirm market 
prospect—he adds to his harvesting 
crew. Following this simple pattern, 
as the problems of foreign policy be- 
came increasingly intricate, urgent 
and baffling after World War II, 
those in charge increased proportion- 
ately the number of men to handle 
them. Some of the problems being in- 
finitely difficult, the possibility was 
not remote that the number working 
on them would be infinitely large.* 

“*In fact, the parallel between pota- 
to harvesting and the making of for- 
eign policy is not exact. To increase 
the number of men working on a for- 
eign policy problem—Berlin, Castro, 
Viet Nam—is to increase the number 





of men whose agreement must be ob- 
tained before action is taken. The 
more men whose agreement must be 
obtained, the more time required. 
“If the number at work on a given 
job is large enough, action, it would 
seem to follow, will be indefinitely 
postponed. Although this tendency 
does exist, things work out somewhat 
differently in practice. In many for- 
eign policy situations, action is often 
unavoidable. Accordingly, while no 
new step can command agreement, 
something must still be done. So 
opinion will eventually coalesce on 
whatever has been done before. Those 
who aspire to a position of leadership 
will realize this and urge the existing 
or previous action. Others will fall in 
behind and so confirm the position 
of leadership of those who urge the 
status quo. Even a large group of men 
can reach agreement provided it is on 
positions previously taken.’ 


here were many who suggested to 

Dr. McLandress that, in its effect 
on American foreign policy, the po- 
tato syllogism was not adverse. They 
noted that the truly sophisticated 
man argues not for the wisdom or 
even the prudence of a foreign poli- 
cy but for its continuity. Few things 
more clearly mark the amateur in di- 
plomacy than his inability to see that 
even the change from the wrong pol- 
icy to the right policy involves the ad- 
mission of previous error and hence 
is damaging to national prestige. As 
a built-in source of continuity, the 
potato syllogism was held to be ad- 
mirable rather than otherwise. 

Working on Dr. McLandress’ side, 
however, were the very great delays 
inherent in the old system. All opin- 
ions, all research, all intelligence had 
necessarily to be heard, evaluated and 
then considered. Given the large num- 
ber of policymakers produced by the 
potato syllogism, there would always 
be a number expressing themselves in 
favor of some change, however slight. 
Accordingly, even a simple affirma- 
tion of the existing policy might take 
weeks or even months. In a fast-mov- 
ing world, this eventually became in- 
tolerable. In the spring of 1962, it be- 
came known that the American Am- 
bassador to the USSR had to request 





Mr. Khrushchev to delay for several 
weeks a routine attack on the nucle- 
ar tests on Christmas Island because 
agreement had not been reached on 
repeating the previous replies to his 
last denunciation. The’ Policy Plan- 
ning Staff of the State Department 
then produced its fateful paper enti- 
tled, ‘Continuity in Foreign Policy 
as Modified by Discontinuity along 
the Time Parameter.” 

In recommending that Dr. McLan- 
dress be called in for study and to 
make recommendations for ‘‘an ef- 
fective acceleration of the necessari- 
ly multivariate character of a sound 
decision-making process,’ there had 
been no thought that any action 
would result. As Dr. McLandress 
himself has said, ‘‘It is a well under- 
stood principle in the administration 
of American foreign policy that study 
and recommendation do not lead to 
revision of policy. Rather, continuity 
of American policy is partly pro- 
tected by the practice of ordering a 
study when anyone proposes change.” 

But Dr. McLandress’ recommen- 
dations were accepted. No one could 
make a dent in the logic of this quiet 
but unexpectedly forceful man. ‘‘The 
formulation of foreign policy is the 
reiteration of the previous position. 
That reiteration is now compromised 
by time-consuming discussion. So 
long as you have people, you will 
have discussion. But to get the previ- 
ous decision, you do not need people. 
You need only to classify and code 
the various crises and program them 
into a computer along with the estab- 
lished response. For the given crisis, 
the machine will then produce the 
right response and do it instantane- 
ously. BUT YOU MUST ELIMINATE 
THE PEOPLE.” 

On the last point, Dr. McLandress 
was uncompromising, obdurate, ruth- 
less. As noted, logic was on his side. 
So were the men from IBM. So were 
many members of Congress who saw 
an arrangement which would insure 
continuity in the nation’s Cuban pol- 
icy. The potato syllogism prevent- 
ed the policymakers from reacting. 


Meetings were still in progress on the 
day that the machine ground out the 
rectangular cards with the cropped 
corner, the cabalistic holes and the 
neat message: 
THE DEPARTMENT OF _ STATE 
THANKS YOU FOR YOUR 
YEARS AND MONTHS OF DE- 
VOTED AND LOYAL SERVICE. 

AND WISHES YOU A REWARDING 
RETIREMENT. UNDER AMENDED RE- 
TIREMENT REGULATIONS, YOUR 
PENSION WILL BE $00,000.00 
PER ANNUM. THANK YOU AGAIN. 
McLandress had triumphed. The 

decision to engage in peaceful picket- 
ing at the token level was taken by 
officers as individuals. 





Ihe Secretary was surprised to see 

that it was nearly half past two. He 
wondered if he had dozed off. Back 
in his office, he sent his secretary 
for the latest tapes of the day’s busi- 
ness and then experienced the slight- 
ly annoying sense of uneasiness which 
he always felt when the white phone 
rang. It was only a White House sec- 
retary asking if he could run through 
the day’s business at 6:20. The Secre- 
tary noted that he had something 
over three hours ahead of him and 
took up the tapes. 

At 4:30, a semi-literate ambassa- 
dor from a minor Latin American 
republic came in. The man was con- 
genitally incapable of understanding 
the notes and démarches which came 
into his Embassy on the teletype. 
The Secretary read him a protest in 
basic English against a decree making 
membership in opposition parties 
subject to a life sentence and reflected 
that the fellow probably didn’t have 
any trouble deciphering a bank draft. 
A call came in from Stevenson in 
New York. His Security Council 
speech had come from the computer 
with an unpunctuated paragraph. 
They chatted companionably for 20 
minutes and the Secretary authorized 
the Ambassador to exercise discre- 
tion. He wondered, for a moment, if 
McLandress would have approved. 
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\Herschel McLandress. ‘“‘The Automation of American Foreign Policy; A 
Retrospective View.” Foreign Affairs, XCVII. 


2The factors influencing the level of employment in the public services have 
only recently been clarified by a lengthy research project conducted by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This has culminated in what has come to be called The 
Dawes-Bell Law. The DBL, as it is known to public administrators and to which 
Dr. McLandress attaches high significance, states that whereas in many branches 
of economic activity employment depends on the number of job openings avail- 
able, in the public service, as also in the advertising business, social science in- 
vestigation and university administration, the level of employment regularly 
depends on the number of men available and devoting their time to the creation 
of job opportunities. 

Thus, in the field of foreign policy, which is strongly subject to the DBL, the -_ , 
availability of a group of North Central Asian specialists will lead to speeches, 
panel discussions, monographs on foreign policy, thoughtful articles in The New THE NEW PERFUME 

OF 

representation and administrative and logistic support in the NCA field. This (5 | EL R AIN 
discussion will continue until action taken in response thereto results in employ- 


York Times Magazine, lectures at the National War College and Congressional 
ment of the available NCA specialists and the articles thus cease to be written. PARIS 





testimony all stressing the importance and complexity of North Central Asian 
problems and the urgent need for strengthening research, intelligence, diplomatic 


3Elsewhere Dr. McLandress notes that in 1940 the number of employees of 
the Department of State was 6,302; in 1946 it was 21,966; by 1962 it was 40,216. 
Draeger 
4**The Automation of American Foreign Policy,” op. cit. 
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EPERTAY continueo 


At six, his secretary brought in the 
afternoon tapes and he finished read- 
ing them in his car. 

Things still went well. 

Albania. Code Al. 4.44. ‘‘Diplo- 
matic relations severed by both Chi- 
na and the Soviet Union. Asking 
recognition by West.” 

“No action. Await real evidence 
of abandonment of aggressive inten- 
tions, acceptance of United Nations 





Charter and willingness to take wheat 
under Public Law 480.” 

Ecuador. Code Ec. 0.45. ‘‘Impend- 
ing bankruptcy.” 

“*$10,000,000.” 

In Germany, there was a crisis in 
the upper ‘‘o”’ series. Code Ge. 0.898. 
Speech in Dinkelsbuhl by Chancel- 
lor. ‘‘The United States must sever 
relations with Soviet Union and Ru- 
mania. Stop honoring East German 
postage stamps. Announcement of 
West German loan of DM 600,000,- 
000 for financing necessary trade 
with East Germany.” 

“As between friends and partners, 
honest differences of opinion are oc- 
casionally inevitable. However, the 
nations of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity have never...” 

Geneva. Code UNrm 4.55. Speech 
by Soviet delegate calling for general 
and complete disarmament. 

“The United States stands com- 
mitted to the principle of complete 
and general disarmament. It will not 
compromise the safety of the free 
world.” 

Persepolis. Code Pe. 0.457. (De- 
layed.) ‘‘Reported land fighting with 
small Greek forces. Naval reverse at 
Salamis.” 

“The Department is keeping in 
closest touch. The situation remains 
unclear.” 

India. Code In. 10.05. ‘‘Internal. 
Embassy asking clarification of in- 
structions.” 

““Sympathize your problem. How- 
ever, do not feel at this juncture any 
departure from existing policy neces- 
sary or desirable.” 

On several of the crises, the tapes 
showed no response. Dr. McLandress 
had explained the need to avoid 


breaking too radically with estab- 
lished tradition. 


he car pulled up at the West 

Basement of the White House 
and the Secretary nodded familiarly 
to the Secret Service man as he passed 
inside the door. As he climbed the 
stairs, he was struck by the warm and 
pleasant hum of offices that were 
filled with people. He went along the 
narrow corridor to the President’s 
office. 

The President was running through 
the tapes that had just come from the 
White House printer. ‘‘Glad to see 
you,” he said briefly and motioned 
the Secretary to a chair. In a minute, 
he was finished. 

“Do you really think this machine 
can handle every situation—every- 
thing?” 

“I think so, Mr. President. You 
remember that home economist in 
Saigon last week. Caught doing the 
Twist in her shower?” 

‘‘That was pretty impressive. But 
what about always basing our policy 
on what was done before? Aren’t we 
ever moving forward?” 

“You know, Mr. President. You 
once asked for some new policies 
yourself.” 

““Good God. The delay that caused. 
But one thing...” 

““Yes, Mr. President.” 

The Secretary noticed for the first 
time that the President was holding 
one of the rectangular cards with the 
cropped corner. 


he Secretary left his car and driv- 

er at the basement entrance and 
walked out on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Three pickets were strolling back and 
forth in front of the White House. 
The Secret Service men watched from 
their box. The Secretary walked over 
to the Honorable W. Walton Butter- 
worth and, with something akin to a 
feeling of pleasure, relieved him of 
his sign. 
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why no other whisky in all the world tastes 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, WALKERVILLE, CANADA...DISTILLERS 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB™ WHISKY 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 


quite like it. You can stay with it all evening 
long . . . in short ones before dinner, tall ones 
after. Canadian Club is made by Hiram Walker, 
distillers of fine whiskies for over 100 years. It’s 
“The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


NEW WORLD! 


Over the Alps to Europe. Across 
the oceans to Auckland or Toronto. 
Wherever you go in this big exciting world 
you meet Peter Stuyvesant. Rich. Fresh. 
So much more to enjoy! Light up a 
Peter Stuyvesant — the cigarette 


of modern active people - 











the enjoyment of the ; we 
whole wide world. = 


to Smoking Pleasure. 
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